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THE COMING REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND. 


ENGLAND at the present moment affords beyond doubt the 
best field for the study of the social development of our times. 
To a superficial observer we are still the Chinese of Europe, 
clinging to old forms and old reverences, which have long since 
been discarded elsewhere; though a closer examination shows 
clearly that we have entered on a period of change which will 
probably carry us far in advance of anything yet seen, either in 
Kurope or America. Few educated Englishmen, if pressed for 
a deliberate opinion, would deny that there is every likelihood 
that a complete social and political reorganization will be 
attempted in these islands before the end of this century. Even 
among the useless men and women who dub themselves “ soci- 
ety,” an undercurrent of uneasiness may be detected. The dread 
word “ Revolution” is sometimes spoken aloud in jest; more 
often quietly whispered in all seriousness. The luxurious classes 
feel that there is something going on below which they do not 
understand, while now and then the truth that they are after 
all but a handful of drones amid a dense swarm of ill-housed 
and underfed workers forces itself in dimly upon their minds. 
“Of course,” said one lady, “we know the working-classes can 
overwhelm us if they are only organized, but what is to come 
then?” The deluge was to her but a swollen brooklet compared 
to this loosing of the waters of democracy. 
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Now this growing consciousness of weakness if, if, if—this or 
that takes place, which sooner or later is allowed to be certain to 
come, acts itself as a foree on the side of the people. The “ it 
will last our time” sort of men soon go the wall in days of real 
popular excitement. Those who refuse to look thoroughly into 
the problems of their own age and country, cannot fail to make 
grave mistakes when brought face to face with the relentless 
necessities of social evolution, or even with a body of enthusiasts 
who know their own minds. Ignorance and cowardice invaria- 
bly engender spasmodic injustice and hap-hazard cruelty. And 
the worst sort of ignorance is that which neglects to take 
account of natural laws, the most hopeless cowardice that which 
leads men to shut their eyes to approaching danger. 

Among the upper and middle classes in England to-day there is 
absolutely no ideal for the future of their country. There is not a 
single idea stirring among them which can give hope to the old or 
can fire the young. Materially it is the same. Neither of the pres- 
ent organized Parliamentary parties offers to the mass of Eng- 
lishmen any real change for the better in their own condition, or 
proposes measures which hold out the prospect of a brighter lot 
for their children. The bills before the House of Commons at 
this hour exclusively concern the welfare of the middle class, 
consequently there is an utter apathy in relation to them among 
the workers. What does a man who has to keep his wife and 
children on five dollars or less a week care about the provisions 
of a bankruptcy act, or the assimilation of borough and county 
franchise? All he knows is, that somehow or other he has to 
work day in and day out to keep body and soul together; that 
to-morrow he may be unable to earn even the scanty pittance he 
at present gets; and that then, from causes quite beyond his 
own control, he may have to exchange the squalid misery of his 
home for the yet more squalid misery of the poor-house. No 
doubt such a hand-to-mouth workman rarely reflects on his 
social wrongs. But, when he does, from thought to action will 
be a very short step. 

Events just now move fast. Landlords, for instance, can 
searcely help observing that in Ireland, despite coercion acts, 
a revolution is being wrought which ean be but the beginning 
of a complete change of system. At first the movement was 
only a middle-class agitation, yet see what has been done in 
two years. The farmers are still discontented, but already, ere 
they are pacified, the day-laborers make themselves heard. 
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Those who imagine, however, that the working-classes in Eng- 
land will not be influenced, in the long run, by what is going 
on in Ireland, take a very short-sighted view of the situation 
and its surroundings. However favorable the conditions may 
be, this kind of political yeast ferments slowly through the 
great unleavened mass of the people; but it does its work all 
the same. The undefined fear that this may be so accounts for 
the uneasiness referred to. What if similar steps should be 
taken on this side of St. George’s Channel? What if English- 
men and Scotchmen should call to mind that though the land of 
Ireland is held by 12,000 people against 5,000,000, the land of 
Great Britain is owned by only 30,000 against 30,000,000? What 
if those who live on the starvation wages graciously accorded 
them by the hypocritical fanatics of supply and demand, with 
never the hope of rising above the wage-slave class—what if 
they, ground down under the economical pressure into a depth 
of degradation inconceivable to those who have not witnessed it, 
should demand the fruits of their labor from the classes who 
live in luxury on the produce of their toil. What indeed? At the 
very thought of it a chill shudder creeps down the back of the 
land monopolists and the capital monopolists alike, and they ery 
aloud in chorus for more and yet more tyranny in Ireland, and 
huddle together into a “Liberty (!) and Property Protection 
League” here. For they know, if “society” and the workers 
don’t, that the interests of the producing classes on both sides of 
the Irish Channel are the same, and that should a struggle com- 
mence it will be a furious class-war between the capitalists and 
middle class aided by the landlords,* on the one side, against 
the working-class aided by a few thinkers, enthusiasts, and 
ambitious men, on the other—-a struggle beside which the old 
fight of the burgesses and men of the “new learning” against 
nobles and clergy would seem child’s play. 


* Among the wiser leaders of the Conservative Party in the past there has 
always existed some sort of vague hope that an alliance might be formed 
between the landowners and the people against the capitalists. Mr. Disraeli 
certainly had this idea. But to carry it into effect called, and calls, for sacri- 
fices of which our English nobles and squires are quite incapable. They talk 
boldly of patriotism, but they always keep their hands tight clenched in their 
breeches pockets. Of late this whole policy has been thrown aside with con- 
tempt, and Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote make no secret of their 
anxiety to make common cause with the plutocracy in favor of the ‘‘rights 
of property” against the rights of the people. A Conservative programme 
truly. 
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He who writes the history of class-wars writes the history 
of civilized peoples. A new, and—unless far more wisdom and 
foresight is displayed by the well-to-do than now seems likely — 
a bloody page of that history may ere long be turned over with 
us here in the “Old Home.” In such cireumstances what course 
should be taken by any man who wishes well to his country? 
Surely to try to read aright the signs of the times, and to 
endeavor to convince others near and far that in such a battle 
surrender is both nobler and safer for the weaker party than 
inevitable defeat. As an Englishman who has had special 
opportunities of watching our social growth from many points 
of -view, I venture to think that the following may be of some 
interest to the great English-speaking democracy on the western 
side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

It is a commonplace to say that a hundred years is a short 
period in the life of a nation, yet few perhaps reflect how short 
it really is. A man of seventy in this year 1882—and nowadays 
our English statesmen are, so to say, in their “teens” at fifty— 
might have conversed as a youth of eighteen with his father, 
who, if he had then attained likewise three score and ten years, 
could retain a clear personal remembrance of the events of the Am- 
erican War of Independence, and must have passed through the 
era of the French Revolution in the prime of manhood. Thus 
considerably less than two ordinary lives carry us back to a date 
which, in certain respects, soeial and economical, seems as remote 
as ancient history. It needs an effort of the imagination to 
recall what England was in 1782. Nevertheless, those who have 
studied the years immediately preceding the great war with 
France know well that at that time the opinions of educated 
men were to a large extent in advance politically of what they 
are to-day. The writings of Thomas Paine, Priestley, Horne 
Tooke, Thomas Spence of Newcastle; the speeches of the elder 
Pitt, Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and Colonel Barré, to say nothing 
of the crowd of pamphleteers who in one way or another 
reflected the ideas of Rousseau and Voltaire and the general 
tone of the working-classes in their ordinary talk, all shadowed 
forth a political movement in England not very widely different 
in its objects from that which wrought so great a change in 
France. A hundred years ago the Duke of Richmond fathered 
@ bill in favor of universal suffrage and annual parliaments, and 
&man was tried for high treason because he agitated for a 
national convention. It is certain that the mass of Englishmen, 
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so far as they could give expression to their opinion, fully 
sympathized with the early phases of the attack upon the 
ancien régime in France, and would gladly have followed up 
the policy so successfully begun in America and carried on by 
the French in the direction of a complete enfranchisement of the 
people. 

Yet here we are to-day without reforms admitted to be 
necessary by Lord Chatham, and considered with a view to 
bringing them forward from a Tory point of view by his reac- 
tionary son. The present House of Commons, though supposed 
to represent thirty-five millions of people, is really elected by a 
little over three millions; the House of Lords still has the power, 
as it so disastrously showed by rejecting the bill for compen- 
sating evicted tenants in Ireland, of thwarting, for a time at 
least, any genuine liberal measure carried by the so-called popu- 
lar chamber. The House of Commons itself also, elected as 
stated, consists of a compact phalanx of landlords and capitalists, 
whose interests are directly opposed to those of the great body 
of the people. What Thomas Paine called the game of ride 
and tie still goes merrily on. Tories and Whigs, Conservatives 
and Liberals, take turn and turn about in cajoling their con- 
stituents, and enjoy the sweets of office as the reward for their 
dexterity. The cost of elections and the non-payment of mem- 
bers shut out all but men of the well-to-do classes, or the two or 
three specimens of the working-class who are ready to do their 
bidding. Now it is clear that there must be some great causes 
to account for this remarkable set-back, since the revolt of our 
American colonies, and the teaching of vigorous minds, both in 
England and abroad, led the English democracy to look to a 
thorough reform of the constitution, or even to the establishment 
of a republic as not only advantageous, but necessary. 

Mere political reaction will not fully explain such a strange 
collapse. Doubtless the war against France, into which the 
nation was dragged by the aristocratic class, had a great effect. 
The horror, more than half manufactured, which was felt at the 
fate of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, helped the reac- 
tionists and the war party. Burke and others did their utmost to 
fan the flame. The Reign of Terror in Paris, exaggerated by 
the calculated panic of the upper classes intensified the popu- 
lar feeling. And of course when once we were fairly at war the 
old dogged spirit of the victors of Crécy and Poitiers was roused, 
the fatal mirage of glory tempted the suffering people on, and 
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internal reorganization was practically thrust aside in favor of 
naval triumphs and glorious battles. If we lost, it would never 
do to be beaten like that; if we won, why, all was going well. 
Hurrah for old England! To this day, also, the French Revolu- 
tion and the Reign of Terror are quoted in almost every middle- 
class household as standing warnings against any attempt of the 
people to organize themselves in earnest. Who shall say, more- 
over, what an influence the common school-books have had in 
this direction? Till within the last few years all history for the 
young has been compiled in the direct interest of reaction. Not 
the least noteworthy, therefore, among the smaller signs of com- 
ing change is the fact that at the present moment efforts are 
being made to correct the ideas which have been current with 
regard to the leaders of the French Revolution among the work- 
ing-class. Lectures are constantly delivered and pamphlets dis- 
tributed in the growing radical and democratic clubs, which 
run quite counter to the middle-class idea of that great 
upheaval. Robespierre, Danton, St. Just, Couthon, and even 
Marat are rehabilitated completely, and held up to admiration 
as men who sacrificed themselves to the good of the human 
race. This, too, though they themselves all belonged to the very 
class which the extreme advocates of the rights of labor com- 
monly denounce. 

But deeper causes have been at work than the shock of the 
Reign of Terror or the satisfaction of martial ardor. At the end 
of the eighteenth century the long and bitterly cruel process of 
driving the English people from the soil was pretty well com- 
pleted. The idler landlord and the capitalist farmer had quite 
displaced the sturdy yeoman of old time. Commons were being 
daily stolen by individuals, and an increasing portion of the agri- 
cultural population now reduced to mere wage-earners to the 
farmers, were driven into the towns, where they became mere 
wage-earners to the factory lords and shop-keepers. The increas- 
ing power of steam, together with the terrible laws favoring long 
hours and prohibiting combination among work-people, handed 
over the population of the cities bound hand and foot to the mas- 
ters—the sole owners of the means of production. The furious 
destruction of machinery, which frequently took place; the long, 
violent struggle against the masters for shorter hours, for 
restriction of child and woman labor ; the persistent endeavors of 
the workers, as a class, to obtain some little freedom,—all show 
how fearful the pressure must have been. Readers of William 
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Cobbett can form some idea of the horrors wreaked on helpless 
women and children, of the infamous tyranny practiced upon 
almost equally helpless men by the factory-owners and their 
managers. The reports of the various commissions give a still 
more fearful picture of what went on. So grave was the deterio- 
ration of the physique of the poorer classes in the rapidly grow- 
ing manufacturing districts, that positively a social collapse 
threatened from this cause alone. 

Meanwhile, the whole system of which this was a develop- 
ment grew apace. Education there was little or none; justice as 
between employed and employer was not to be had. The work- 
ers were trampled under foot to a degree which the slave class 
even in ancient Rome never suffered from. In 1825 came the 
first of the great industrial crises which can be directly traced to 
our present system of production and the misery among the poor 
in town and country alike was deplorable. Fifty years ago 
affairs seemed really hopeless. Men who still remember the 
situation in the years immediately preceding the Reform Bill of 
1832, say that there seemed little prospect of the slightest modi- 
fication. The aristocracy —though their power had been shaken 
by the middle class— still held, to all appearance, effective control. 
What with rotten boroughs, sinecures, and bribery, they could 
still do pretty much as they pleased. That very manufacturing 
prosperity which had enabled the capitalist class to amass wealth 
directly, also enriched the landlords in the shape of enhanced 
rents indirectly, and thus increased their political strength. 
England was already established as the manufacturing power of 
the world, and the one idea of the classes which controlled its 
development was that the laborers who made for them all this 
wealth had really no rights at all. But for the activity of afew 
self-sacrificing men, even the first factory acts, which in some 
degree checked the hideous crushing down of the people, might 
have been delayed for years. 

Thus, from the very time when some hope of real reform had 
dawned on the minds of Englishmen up to the miserably inef- 
fective measure of 1832—a period of fifty years—a relentless 
social pressure was going on in the cities and in the country, 
which helped the partisans of reaction to an extent that can 
hardly be estimated. England, too, we must never forget, lies 
outside the great European currents of popularexcitement. The 
days of July in Paris (1830) which produced ‘so great an effect 
elsewhere, were barely felt here at all. Still the eeonomical con- 
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ditions of the workers were such, and the political disfranchise- 
ment of the masses was so galling, that it was clear even then 
that some attempt would be made to remedy their position. Men 
of our day have grown up into liberty, and forget how hard their 
fathers had to fight to maintain freedom of the press, right of 
public meeting, and the like. The Chartist movement, which 
began a few years after 1832, renewed in politics the Duke of 
Richmond’s electoral plan of more than sixty years before — see 
how slow it goes !— the basis of the programme being manhood 
suffrage, annual parliaments, equal electoral districts, and the 
ballot. But below this the leaders had hope of real social 
reforms. Fine fellows, indeed, those leaders were. Some of 
them are living now, and known to me, and I do think nobler 
men with higher ideals have rarely come to the front in English 
politics. The spirit of the people was once again rising. That 
wave of revolutionary movement which at times seems to spread, 
no man knows how, from country to country, had begun to 
swell. The anti-corn law agitation, which went on at the same 
time, though kept up chiefly in the interest of the capitalist 
class, served to bring the miseries of their social condition 
clearly before the mass of the workers. Such men as Feargus 
O’Connor, Ernest Jones, or Thomas Cooper—to speak only 
of the dead—hoped for a sudden and beneficial change 
for the mass of their countrymen. Foreign revolutionists who 
were driven here just prior to '48, fully believed that in this 
country, at least, with its great factories and impoverished work- 
people, its great landlords and miserable agricultural laborers, 
its political freedom and general disfranchisement,— that here, 
here in England, the social revolution would now surely begin, 
and the proletariat would at length come by their own. Alas! 
prison, disillusion and death awaited the English leaders; and 
their foreign coadjutors, worn out with waiting, still watch sadly 
but almost hopelessly for the dawning of the day. 

That nationalization of the land, which is now so eagerly 
debated alike in the East and in the West, was a portion of 
their creed, and though the true economical explanation of the 
industrial phenomena by which they were surrounded are not 
clear to them, most of the Englishmen certainly wished to carry 
out a far more thorough programme than they thought it pru- 
dent to make public. But the movement of 1848 failed, partly 
because the leaders did not know their own minds at the critical 
moment, but chiefly because the people were not ready for the 
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change, and the social evolution had not—has it yet ?— worked 
itself up to the needful point. Yet the men who wished for an 
immediate recognition might be pardoned for thinking, in the 
years just preceding the shake of °48, that a complete change 
could not long be postponed. Ireland was on the eve of that 
fearful famine which ended in the death or expatriation of more 
than a third of her population; England was approaching a 
period of serious depression, which could not, to all appearance, 
lead to any improvement for the mass; all over Europe, as well 
as in the British Isles, men had begun to say that anarchy could 
not be worse than the existing social oppression. No wonder 
that, in England in particular, the well-to-do classes drew to- 
gether in anticipation of grave trouble, and wild schemes of 
taking hostages of the daughters of the wealthy were discussed 
on the other side. But suddenly the sky cleared. Emigration 
to America and Australia offered an outlet to the more ardent 
spirits, of which they were not slow to avail themselves. The 
Cromwells and Hampdens of the movement gladly took refuge 
beyond sea, and expended their energy in new countries. At 
the same time, the gold discoveries and improved communica- 
tion gave a marvelous impulse to trade in every direction. 
Those who left became comfortable and wealthy; those who 
remained had at least enough to live upon. And so the revolu- 
tionary wave of 748, like that of ’89, passed by our shores, caus- 
ing but the slightest disturbance, and the mass of the people 
were left still in “that state of life” in which it pleased their 
“betters” to keep them. 

From that time forward, though political agitation has been 
almost at a standstill—for what, after all, was the reform move- 
ment of 1866, or, for that matter, the household suffrage it led 
up to?—our development in other directions has proceeded 
with a rapidity altogether unprecedented in human history. 
Railways, telegraphs, ocean-steamers, submarine cables, have 
brought the peoples of the world together, and have enhanced 
the wealth-producing capacity of our species to an extent the 
wisest could not have foreseen as being possible within so short 
a period. Those sciolists who attribute the vast enrichment of 
England to free trade overlook the fact that the mastery of man 
over nature has increased in an almost immeasurable ratio dur- 
ing the last five-and-thirty years. We English, very lightly 
handicapped in the race, with our cheap coal, with our densely 
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crowded cities and socialized workshops, with the first-fruits of 
mechanical invention, with accumulated capital at our com- 
mand, had the heels of the rest of the world from the start. 
During the whole of this period, from 1848 to 1878, we had 
almost undisputed control of the markets of the globe. Our 
commercial and industrial centers, London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Sheffield, Leeds, Birmingham, Bradford, New- 
castle, not to mention such places as Middlesboro’ or Barrow, 
have increased in population to an extent scarcely to be sur- 
passed even in America. Our agricultural population has 
meantime decreased most seriously, and mere lounger towns 
such as Brighton, Cheltenham, Searborough, Eastbourne, ete., 
have sprung up to afford resting-places for the growing number 
of the indolent wealthy. But yet it is clear to all that the leaps 
and bounds of commerce, on which our middle-class financiers 
are never weary of congratulating us, have given far more 
wealth to the upper classes than comfort or well-being to the 
lower; that riches are rolling into the lap of the few, while 
the many suffer hideously from recurrent depressions, which 
sweep away every vestige of their prosperity ; that unrestricted 
competition simply degenerates into combination and rigid 
monopoly, and that the beautiful theory of supply and demand, 
as applied to the working-classes of Great Britain, produces a 
state of things so deplorable that philanthropists wring their 
hands in despair, and even the economist hacks, whose business 
it is to chant the praises of my Lord Capital and all his works, 
are sometimes startled into denouncing the very system they 
champion. 

For here in brief is our present position : 

First. In no civilized country in the world is there such a 
monopoly of the land as in Great Britain. 

Second. In no country are capital, machinery, and credit so 
concentrated in the hands of a class. 

Third. In no country is there such a complete social separa- 
tion between classes.* 


* This is apparent to the most superficial observer. But it is amusing that 
Englishmen of the upper classes are often ignorant that so it is. Thus a 
well-known Anglo-Indian official of a radical turn said not long ago, speak- 
ing of Indian legislation: ‘Legislation in India is, of course, so much more 
difficult than in England. In England, you know, if you want to learn 
exactly what a body of men want, you just ask some of their principal people 
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Fourth. In no country is the contrast between the excessive 
wealth of the few and the grinding poverty of the many so 
striking. 

Fifth. In no country is the machinery of government so 
entirely in the hands of the non-producing classes, or are the 
people so cajoled out of voting power and due representation. 

Sixth. In no country are the people so dependent for their 
necessary food on sources of supply thousands of miles away. 

Seventh. In no country is it so difficult for a man to rise out 
of the wage-earning class. 

Eighth. In no country in the world is justice so dear, or its 
administration so completely in the hands of the governing 
classes who make the laws. 

A few figures will bring out some of these points into high 
relief. 

Thus, with regard to the land: According even to the statistics 
in the so-called “New Domesday Book,” a compilation got out 
expressly in the interests of the landlords, 2,192 persons hold 
38,726,849 acres of the total small area of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, the people having been completely driven from the soil. 
Mr. Bright’s statement that 30,000 people hold the agricultural 
land of Great Britain is positively very near the truth. Reckon- 
ing rents, royalties and ground-rents, it is calculated that land- 
owners take not less than £135,000,000 out of their countrymen 


to dinner and diseuss the business quietly. But in India that sort of social 
gathering is almost impossible, or quite useless.” Now, I'll be bound to say, 
that worthy gentleman does not number among his intimate acquaintance a 
single individual who works daily at his trade, let alone asking him to dinner. 
Yet our modern jurist would legislate for him and his, with the profound 
conviction that the right thing had been done. Probably the idea of what 
the men wanted would be filtered through an employer; and he, doubtless, 
would dine. 

The other day a great capitalist —a member of the present Liberal Gov- 
ernment — gave an entertainment to the representatives of the working- 
men’s clubs of London at the South Kensington Museum. It was all very 
nice, I'm told, but the tone of the féte was pretty much the same as it must 
have been at a gathering called by a feudal lord of old time, when he con- 
descended to regale his retainers with a roasted ox and “fixings.” Nota 
single middle class or upper class man was asked. Of course I am not say- 
ing that the working-classes are not as much to blame for this state of things 
as those who patronize them. I think they are. No one will give them the 
social equality they have a right to unless they claim it,—of that we may all 
be very sure. 
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owing to the monopoly they enjoy. Much of this vast revenue 
is, no doubt, heavily incumbered. This, however, makes it no 
better, but rather worse, seeing that the mortgages cripple the 
possessor and prevent him from making improvements; while 
there is no personal relation whatever between the mortgagee and 
the tenants or laborers on the mortgaged estate. Bad seasons 
and American competition in years of scarcity keeping prices 
' low have, it is reckoned, reduced the value of land in England in 
many districts not less than twenty-five per cent. The per- 
centage of bankruptcies and the registration of bills of sale 
among farmers have of late years been something distressing, 
and as it is impossible to grind the agricultural laborer down 
any lower—his average wages are but three dollars a week, 
and farmers charge him at the rate of eight pounds to twenty 
pounds an acre if he wants a plot of the land, which is let 
by the landlord to the farmer at £1 or £1 10s—and the 
farmers can’t continue to pay rent out of capital, a great 
change must be close at hand. Agriculture is still by far our 
most important industry, involving the employment of more 
capital and labor than any other. The value of agricultural 
produce alone is taken at three hundred million pounds a year 
on the average. A few years ago Mr. Caird put the landlords’ 
agricultural rents at sixty-seven million pounds. A system like 
the present, which has no elasticity whatever, and acts as a posi- 
tive injury to the community, cannot possibly last much longer. 
When reforms begin they will not stop short of the point which 
takes in the agricultural laborers. 

Who can wonder that, as it is, we are so dependent on for- 
eign countries for an over-increasing amount of food. Leaving 
Ireland aside, the population of England, Wales and Scotland in 
1840 was, in round figures, 18,000,000, or rather over. In 1880 it 
it was 10,000,000 more, or 28,000,000. During that period agri- 
cultural science has greatly advanced, and machinery, improved 
communications and the like have increased the area of profit- 
able cultivation. In 1840, however, we imported a total amount 
of £27,000,000 worth of food; in 1880 we imported no less than 
£164,615,012, and this amount is steadily increasing. Yet it is 
the opinion of such experts as Mr. Lawes, Mr. Caird, Lord 
Leicester, and others that, under proper arrangements, at least 
twice the amount of food might be profitably grown in Great 
Britain that is now raised, and our enormous importation 
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reduced to that extent. The grave danger of the dependence 
upon sea-borne food which might be cut off during war with any 
naval power, it is needless to insist upon. Enough that from 
this point of view also the land question demands immediate 
consideration. 

But again, to show the operation of capital and its absorption, 
of the general wealth. In 1841 the wealth produced in Great; 
Britain has been taken at £514,000,000, though this seems an’ 
overestimate; at present the annual wealth produced can 
searcely be less £1,200,000,000. The working-classes, however, 
who produce this, take a very small share of it in return for their 
labor. The actual number of workers cannot be put at more 
than eight millions—though this is a difficult figure to get at— 
and the power they exert has been estimated at not less than that 
of one thousand millions of men. Yet the average wages of the 
working-classes certainly do not exceed fifteen shillings a week, 
and the total amount paid to them would not be more than 
three hundred million pounds, as against nearly nine hundred 
million pounds absorbed by the upper, professional, and middle 
classes, in one shape or another. The last case shows, too, that 
while the producing class is not increasing so rapidly in propor- 
tion as the non-producing classes, including domestic servants, 
the actual pauper class is not decreasing. Mr. Russel Wallace 
even estimates those who are more or less dependent on charity 
at 4,500,000, out of our total population of 28,000,000. 

Nor is there any possibility that under existing conditions 
this state of things will be altered. The tendency of improved 
machinery, used, not in the interest of the people at large, or 
under their control, but simply to enable manufacturers to 
undersell their neighbors and produce cheaply, is to create a 
“fringe of labor” always hanging on the skirts of the market 
ready to be absorbed in periods of “ good trade,” only to be 
thrown out again when the inevitable glut and stagnation fol- 
low. Asto getting out of the wage-earning class, that, as a rule, 
is hopeless, and even if one fortunate artisan does, he but shoves 
a more needy man into his place. Since the beginning of this 
century there have been also seven industrial crises, and the 
crushing effect of those upon the rank and file of laborers, as 
well as upon the small shop-keepers who live upon selling them 
necessaries and trifling luxuries in small quantities, can only be 
known by those who have seen the houses of the poor sold up 
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and whole families driven on to the “parish” from no fault 
whatever of their own. Yet here in England, drawing wealth 
from all parts of the earth, no effort whatever is made to dis- 
tribute this wealth more fairly among the people. The luxurious 
classes are quite content to see their taxable profits alone rated 
at fifty million pounds, while below men are glad to work for 
seventy-five cents a day, and cases of sheer starvation are 
common. 

Once more as regards politics. That the House of Lords is 
a house of landlords is a trite saying; but it is worse, for many 
of their “lordships” are landlords and capitalists at the same 
time; and they, consequently, no longer, as in former times, 
exercise any control over the capitalist class. Look, however, 
at the composition of the House of Commons, elected, as I have 
already said, by a majority of the adult male population, and so 
arranged that no poor man can possibly sit in it without help 
from others. The interests of the aristocracy are represented 
there by 165 members; there are no fewer than 191 land-owners; 
bankers, traders, lawyers, manufacturers, brewers, ete., sum up 
to 285. Out of a house of 658 members in all, but two mem- 
bers belong to the working-class—a halfpenny-worth of bread, 
indeed, to this intolerable deal of sack. 

Now here, surely, is the making altogether of a very pretty 
overturn if once the working-classes understand their position. 
There can be no mistake whatever about that. Nevertheless, 
the external aspect of affairs for the moment is tranquil in the 
extreme. Never were the people, to all appearance, so dull. 
Our agitators say that men have not half the spirit of the work- 
ers of twenty years ago, to say nothing of the Chartists of °48. 
This is, to a great extent, true, and the reasons for it are not 
far to seek. 

In the first place, the capitalists are more than ever masters 
of the situation. Almost the whole press and literature of the 
country are devoted to their cause. The workers fancy they 
are free, and for the most part are quite ignorant of the fact 
that the wealth they see around them grows out of their poorly 
paid labor. Though they can,as a body, feel the iron law of 
wages, though they feel the effects of this law in overwork 
and short food, they still take it all for granted, and think 
—those that do think—that chance, or good times, or per- 
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haps strikes, may improve their condition.* Of the absolute 
necessity for general social and political combination to bring 
about genuine reforms, they know at present almost nothing. 
Moreover, above this rank and file of laborers there stands 
the aristocracy of labor—the trade-unions, who, though they 
have done admirable work in the past, now block the path 
of radical reform. As an old trade-unionist said of them the 
other day, they are a standing protest against the tyranny 
of capital, without the slightest idea of progress. Their lead- 
ers, too, are, almost without exception, more or less in the 
pay of the capitalists— Liberals who, in effect, use them to 
keep back their fellows. This game has been played for years. 
If a working-man shows himself capable, he is flattered; and, 
so far as anything in the shape of real revolutionary work goes, 
“squared.”+ It is amusing to see members of the Trade-Union 


*It is from this iron law of wages that Marx has formulated his famous 
discovery of surplus value. A man accepts from sheer necessity the compe- 
tition wages of his time, and sells his foree of labor to the capitalist for the 
week or the day. But in two or three hours’ work—Mr. W. Hoyle says, on the 
average, one and one-quarter hours’ work—he will produce quite enough 
social labor-value to keep him or to refund the wages the capitalist pays him 
at the end of the work or day out of the results of his toil The laborer, how- 
ever, does not week these two or three hours a day only, he works ten, twelve, 
fourteen, even sixteen, hours a day; for he has sold his labor-force to the 
capitalist, who can “ exploit” it to any extent. Those extra hours, therefore, 
over and above the time needed to create the amount of value represented 
by the wages simply constitute so much unpaid labor which the capitalist 
takes in the shape of the surplus value created by the laborers— the articles 
of utility, namely, on which he has been employed. That surplus value the 
actual capitalist divides up with landlords, bankers, profit-mongers, and 
other gentlemen at large. When a workman first thoroughly grasps this 
nice little jugglery which is going on at his expense, he is apt to get a trifle 
warm in the expression of his love for the capitalist and “‘society” in gen- 
eral. How odd! 

t The trade-unionists are a small fraction of the workpeople of England, 
yet they constantly pose as if they represented the whole body. There 
could be no greater absurdity. They are not even agreed among themselves 
on any matter of moment; and are, in truth, to-day a convention or rather a 
reactionary body full of the old “fads” about limitation of apprentices and 
the like, though meanwhile machinery is practically abolishing the skillful 
handicraftsman. The plan pursued by the capitalists has been very astute. 
They have found money for working-class movements just enough to carry 
them to the point where danger might begin. Then the support has been 
withdrawn. This system of pauper polities has debauched many a promising 
working-class leader, as [intend to show some day. 
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Parliamentary Committee button-holing members in that least 
democratic of all gathering-places, the lobby of the House of 
Commons, bowing and seraping, indeed, when, if the work- 
ers knew their real position, they would talk as masters. But 
this sort of thing will not go on forever. Economical press- 
ure is becoming too strong. We are no longer absolute mas- 
ters of the markets of the world; the depression in agriculture 
seriously affects the home trade; business is dull, even in 
the height of summer weather, and the next industrial crisis 
may absolutely force the working-classes to sink their petty 
jealousies, and the trade-unions their fancied superiority, in 
a more thorough movement than any yet contemplated. Mean- 
while there are not wanting signs that another order of revolu- 
tionary agitation has begun to rise. All through London 
political clubs are being formed, at which social changes of the 
most complete character are warmly discussed. The same in 
the provinces. Everywhere the claims of labor to control pro- 
duction are being debated by knots of workmen; and invariably, 
so far as my experience has gone, from the socialist point of view. 
I do not say that there are many who are yet prepared to take 
action—there are not; but the number of workers who are 
taking the trouble to consider is increasing with surprising 
rapidity. For instance, little more than a twelvemonth ago 
a few English men and women, mostly of the working-class, 
started the organization known as the Democratic Federation. 
The programme includes the fullest possible representation of 
the people, and claims for them full power over every depart- 
ment of the State. Among its other aims are to obtain free 
justice, nationalization of the land, and eventually the control of 
the machinery of production by the working-class. Already we 
have held some of the largest open-air meetings ever held in 
London, and have been almost equally successful in the indus- 
trial centers of the country. This shows in itself that the politi- 
eal and social stagnation is rather apparent than real; that much 
is going on of which no account is taken by those who wish not 
to see.* 


* The following is the programme of the Democratic Federation, as revised 
and sanctioned at the last conference: (1) Adult Suffrage; (2) Annual 
Parliaments; (3) Proportional Representation; (4) Payment of Members, 
and of all election expenses out of the rates; (5) Bribery, treating, and cor- 
rupt practices at elections to be made acts of felony; (6) Abolition of the 
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More obvious tokens of coming change, however, are not 
wanting. The House of Commons, which has for three centuries 
exercised such preponderant influence in the State, is falling into 
universal discredit. This is by no means wholly due to the strain 
which has been put upon all its traditions of free speech by the 
determination of a Liberal government to introduce undisguised 
despotism in Ireland against the protests of the representatives 
of the overwhelming majority of Irishmen. The deterioration 
had begun before.* First of all, the House, which should repre- 
sent the nation, became merely the scene of party fights and fac- 
tion squabbles, and thus it has degenerated into little better 
than a machine for registering the decrees of the cabinet—a 
body, be it remembered, quite unknown to our constitution. 
Even worse than this are the long, almost interminable utter- 
ances of wearisome members on matters of no moment. Let a 
local question be once started, and all the bores in the House are 
immediately in full ery. They are sure to know all about it— 
it is so unimportant. But still more depressing is the dead level 
of mediocrity among the younger men on both sides of the 
House of Commons. The traditions of oratory seem to have 
faded out from among them, and men look blankly around to 
see which of the industrious and painstaking gentlemen now 
posing as budding statesmen may artfully conceal under his 
apparent dullness the qualities requisite for leadership in these 
stirring times.t Formerly it was not so. Gladstone, Cornwall 
Lewis, Bright, Hartington, even Forster, Disraeli, Lord Robert 


House of Lords and of all hereditary authorities; (7) Legislative Inde- 
pendence for Ireland; (8) National and Federal Parliaments, including Rep- 
resentation of Colonies and Dependencies; (9) Nationalization of the land; 
(10) Disestablishment and Disendowment of all State Churches; (11) Free 
Justice; (12) The Right of Making Treaties, of Declaring War, or Con- 
cluding Peace to be vested in the direct representatives of the people. 

* This point was admirably put the other day in the “Newcastle Chron- 
icle.” This journal belongs to Mr. Joseph Cowen, the member for New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and is almost the only newspaper in the kingdom which treats 
politics and social questions from an independent democratic point of view. 

tI but repeat here what is common talk among political people. It is not 
that clever young men in other respects are wanting among the members. 
Some can write and lecture very well. What is lacking is that indescriba- 
ble energy, independence, imagination, elogquence—that genuine political 
capacity, in short, which pushes a man to the front almost in spite of him- 
self. How is it the Irish members stand out from the ruck? Surely because 
they have a cause which they believe in, and have a people at their back. 
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Cecil, Gathorne Hardy, had early given evidence of powers 
which could fire a democracy or influence a senate. What man 
is there among the English members under forty or five-and- 
forty—which is it of the landlording and conservative money- 
bags on the one side or the plutoerats, prigs, and professors on 
the other, of whom the like could with truth be said? The fact 
is, landlords and capitalists are alike played out. Their very 
finance is stuck in a blind-alley. They neither of them have a 
policy they can affect to believe in for themselves or with which 
they can hope to stir the pulses of the people. In a word, the 
House of Commons, as at present constituted, is little more than 
a middle-class debating club, with a party wire-puller in the 
speaker’s chair. To revive the memory of its ancient glories it 
must far more directly represent the hopes and fears, aspirations 
and grievances of the great body of Englishmen, must gain 
strength and vigor in the free, bluff air of democratic agitation, 
and trust in the future to the mass of the people for support. 

Meanwhile the very discredit of the pseudo-popular cham- 
ber prepares the way for root-and-branch reform. Gladstone, 
who is denounced as a revolutionary agitator, is really the last 
of the great middle-class transitionists, and with his disappear- 
ance a new era will begin. An agitation for the abolition of the 
House of Commons would even now find adherents. A little 
more, and the idea of a hundred years ago will spring again, 
and a national convention may force its way to the front. We 
have outgrown our political swaddling-clothes, and in any case 
constitutional forms are but the outcome of the social and 
economical structure beneath them. As that changes, so must 
they. 

This decadence of Parliament is of course only a symptom. 
But outside, also, straws show which way the current is setting. 
Apparent stagnation, general mediocrity, almost universal list- 
lessness in grave concerns, indifference to anything but the 
superficial aspects of events—these precede almost every great 
upheaval which the world has seen. To take an example of 
indifference. Among the ugliest growths of modern society are 
the numerous gangs of organized roughs—answering to the 
hoodlums of America or the larrikins of Australia— who parade 
our great cities, and too often, not content with mauling one 
another, maltreat the peaceful wayfarer. Yet in all the criticisms 
of the anonymous press on their action, from the “ Daily Tele- 
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graph ” upward, not one writer took the trouble to analyze the 
manner in which these people were fostered into their present 
brutality. Again, of late there has been a surprising increase 
of vagrants and loafers—many of them, by the way, trained 
militiamen or discharged short-service regulars, who would be 
ugly fellows in a street fight with their discipline and despera- 
tion —men who already render the highways by no means pleas- 
ant traveling for foot-passengers. In some districts tramps of 
this kind have increased ten-fold in number during the last few 
years. Here, one would think, was a social phenomenon calling 
for careful attention. Why are able-bodied men and women 
thus roaming the country? What are the causes which render 
them homeless, forlorn, and therefore dangerous? A bill for 
their repression was lately brought in by Mr. Pell, a Conserva- 
tive, and Professor Bryce, member for the Tower Hamlets, 
and a “ philosophical” Radical. Neither professor, nor scholar, 
nor any other human being in the House of Commons, consid- 
ered the question from the point of view that society might be 
to blame. In the House of Lords, when the bill went there, my 
Lord Salisbury and my Lord Fortescue said matters were getting 
serious, and such ruffians ought all to be put under prison 
regimen. First drive men to want and misery by social injus- 
tice, and then punish them because, poor devils, they roam the 
country in search of food. Bravo, my lords and gentlemen, the 
bloody legislation of Queen Elizabeth against “the sturdy beg- 
gars ” will soon be revived at this rate. 

Once more. Here in London the number of the unemployed 
has swollen to almost an alarming extent, even during the sum- 
mer months. Idle, good-for-nothing, drunken fellows, said the 
capitalist press; let them starve or go to the work-house. A 
friend of mine, a journalist of ability, who had been for two 
years in South-east Europe, was shocked at what he saw on his 
return, and took up the question. He soon found that the great 
majority of these thousands of workless people were neither idle, 
good-for-nothing, nor drunken. But the case of most of them 
seemed to him desperate. Ready to do almost anything, there 
was literally no work for them to do. My friend sent a note of 
his inquiries to a well-known Liberal journal. It was better, so 
wrote the manager in reply, not to call attention to such mat- 
ters. “It could do no good.” Thus the easy classes are shut 
out from even knowing what misery there is below them— 
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which any overturn can only improve—while what may be the 
result of such neglect in a troubled time no one stops to consider 
fora moment. <A few other instances, and I have done. What 
is called the “‘ sweating” system is increasing in every direction, 
with the result that young women actually work fourteen hours 
a day, for six days in the week, for a dollar a week, out of which 
they have to find house-rent and food! Several cases of this 
awful slavery have lately figured in the police courts. On the 
railways and elsewhere the tendency is to increase both length 
of the hours and intensity of labor to a point which means con- 
tinuous exhaustion and early death—the death-rate of the 
working-classes is in itself a lesson when placed by the side 
of that of the well-to-do. Lastly, the increase of prostitution, 
especially of very young women and children, of late years, is 
alone enough to show the utter rottenness of our society. And 
yet, I repeat, all this passes almost without notice. Our states- 
men and economists, our journalists and philanthropists, our 
politicians and jurists cannot but know these things in a sort of 
way; but, as to attempting to correct them, that is quite another 
affair. * 

Now, let any intelligent American—he ean find similar 
things, or not very different probably, within a stone’s throw of 
him at home—come with me into some of the dwellings of the 
poor. Here, for instance, is a hard-working family living in a 
single room: they ean afford no more. Father and mother, two 
daughters, almost grown up; two boys and a little girl, pig 
together in it as best they may. The court is crowded, the 
dwelling insanitary, the air unwholesome. Yet the two boys 
and the girl go to the board sehool] for “ education,” and return 
with just enough knowledge to enable them to appreciate their 
social surroundings. They will, at least, be able to read and 
write, and know what is going on. Are they likely to increase 
the ranks of “ conservative working-men ?” or to rest content, 
unless humored with beer and tobacco, with arrangements which 
thus brutify them? I judge not. In the agricultural regions, 


*The inerease of luxury among the upper and middle classes is posi- 
tively amazing. Only the other day I went straight from a working-man’s 
work-room to the Harrow and Eton match. Is it within the bounds of pos- 
sibility, I said to myself, that, with the school-master fairly abroad, this awful 
contrast between the waste of the few and the pinching of the many can 
long continue ? 
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where there is plenty of room, I have seen arrangements quite as 
bad. Educate children, and then send them back to such con- 
ditions as these: is not this to prepare revolution with both 
hands? Still we hear the old fateful answer, it will last our 
time. I say it will not. 

For, apart from the lectures of which I have spoken, books, 
pamphlets and fly-leaves are finding their way into work-shop 
and attic, which deal with the whole social question from the 
very bottom. Theories drawn from Dr. Marx’s great work on 
Capital, or from the programme of the Social Democrats of Ger- 
many and the Collectivists of France, are put forward in a cheap 
and readable form. Mr. Henry George’s work on “ Progress and 
Poverty,” also, has already found many working-class readers, and 
will find more when the cheap edition is ready. The same with 
Professor Wallace’s book on “Land Nationalization,” though 
neither of these writers meets the views of the advanced school 
on the subject of capital. But the pamphlets and fly-leaves— 
some of which are written by men actually working at their 
trade— produce a still greater effect. Our workers have but lit- 
tle time, and too often little taste, for reading. With them, 
therefore, short, pithy tracts are the ones that tell.* 

In support of the views I hold as to the approach of a troub- 
lous time, it is scarcely necessary that I should refer to the 
growth of the Salvation Army, though this strange combination 
of the Convulsionists of the pre-revolutionary epoch in France 
and the women’s whisky war in America is, thoughtfully consid- 
ered, significant enough. Moreover, in the really serious con- 
flicts which have taken place between processions of these 
enthusiasts and the roughs, neither the police nor the magis- 
trates have shown much more capacity than they have displayed 
in dealing with the gangs in London. While the elements of 
disorder thus gather apace, the controlling power seems smitten 
with a sort of paralysis. Outbreaks of brutal savagery are 
thought worthy of far more leniency than a paltry theft by a 
starving woman. At the opposite pole to the Salvationists stand 
the Secularists, who are in their way quite as bigoted, while the 
most improper exclusion of their leader—I had nearly said their 


*Those who have read Paul Louis Courier’s brilliant ‘Pamphlet des 
Pamphlets” will require no further evidence of the influence which the 
pamphlet has had on civilized men. Those who have not will thank me for 
ealling their attention to that famous little brochure. 
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pope, for Mr. Bradlaugh brooks no contradiction in his atheis- 
tic church, and has long since registered his right to infalli- 
bility —from the House of Commons has given them a legitimate 
grievance to agitate about. 

As to the Church of England, she has stood so many shocks 
and schisms without a topple, that even the growing feeling 
against all state churches may take some time to upset her. 
Nevertheless, many of the rising young parsons themselves 
denounce the alliance which the ecclesiastical hierarchy has 
made with the mammon of unrighteousness, and proclaim 
aloud that whatever modern Christianity may find it con- 
venient to allow, the religion of Christ means more or less com- 
plete communism. How many of these audacious young men 
will sink their principles in fat livings and preach general sub- 
servience to snoring laborers, I should be sorry to estimate. 
Enough that the ideas are abroad quite apart from individual 
backslidings. If religionists of any “ stripe” wish to gain a per- 
manent hold on the workers nowadays, they must combine the 
prospect of material improvement in this world with the promise 
of eternal happiness in the next. Otherwise the indifference of 
the mass will be too much for them, the singular success of the 
Salvationists notwithstanding. 

But some may say this gloomy picture you paint for us is too 
much of one color: Is there no ray of light to irradiate the land- 
seape? For the great mass of the working-people of England, 
under present social conditions, I say deliberately —none. On 
the contrary, the future seems to be for them darker than ever. 
For nowadays we are not as in 1848: the outlets are blocked; 
industrial crises when they come are universal; capitalism dom- 
inates the planet. Electricity, which is already clearly seen to be 
the great force of the future, and which bears the same relation 
to steam that steam did to the old horse-power— this illimit- 
able engine of production is also going without heed or pro- 
test into the hands of the capitalist class. The anarchy con- 
sequent upon the existing system of production and exchange 
will be only intensified thereby; the “fringe of labor,” the 
vagrants, the paupers, the residuum, in short, will be increased ; 
the rich will become yet richer; the poor, poorer still. Even as 
I write the process is going on so plainly that he who runs may 
read the result written on the faces of the people. As capital 
rolls up into larger and yet larger masses, the small shop-keeper 
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is crushed out by the coéperative associations and the great 
magazine stores; huge corporations carry on business without 
the slightest regard for the human machines they employ. So 
the wheel revolves, grinding ever smaller the mass of mankind 
beneath. 

Revolution ! What have the workers to fear from revolu- 
tion! Their life is one perpetual revolution. They are never 
sure of their home or their livelihood from one week to another. 
It is reckoned that the working classes of London all change 
their homes once in every two and a half years. And these 
homes, bear in mind, become dearer and worse as times go on. 
The very improvements in our great cities mean closer crowding 
and worse accommodation for those who really make the nation’s 
wealth. What have they to fear from a general overturn ? 
Nothing. And ere long they'll know this. “ We lived in gar- 
rets forty years ago, we live in garrets now,” said one of the most 
active of the old Chartists, who has lived and agitated to the 
present time. Nor must the fact be overlooked that the great 
machine industries, so far more developed here than in any other 
country, though they have been the means of keeping the people 
down, have also taught them how to combine. 

Thus, then, discontent is growing with existing grievances; 
the same economical pressure which produces the discontent and 
grievances leads to combination ; the present lot of the workers 
is so bad as a whole that they are beginning to think no change 
could be for the worse; ideas are gradually spreading among 
them which would lead them to strive for a complete over- 
throw; there is no authority above which commands their 
respect or seriously strives to improve their condition, and 
the very increase of man’s power over nature serves but to 
render their case worse. The working classes of England must, 
in the near future, be either rulers or slaves; and they are 
slowly, very slowly, learning that the choice rests with 
them. A serious foreign war would very soon bring the whole 
to a head; for assuredly the mass of Englishmen would never 
again submit to heavy sacrifices, which would only benefit 
the governing classes.* Democracies fight, no doubt, but they 
fight for an idea or for their own hand. That revolutionary 
current also which is moving below the surface in all European 


*As I write, the miserable Egyptian fighting brought upon us by irreso- 
lution and incapacity has begun, and Alexandria lies in ruins. 
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countries can scarcely fail this time to affect us. The impulse 
will probably come from without; but, unless we were already 
prepared, it would have little effect. When such ideas are spread- 
ing, it needs but a spark to fire the train. 

If, however, the country is at present in a bad condition 
for the many, which all must admit, there is still not wanting 
evidence that the English people, under better arrangements, 
would soon rise to the level of the most glorious periods of our 
past history. Those very lads who now fall into the dangerous 
classes from sheer ignorance and bad management—there are, 
according to the police, at least three hundred thousand such in 
London alone—form, if taken early and thoroughly fed and 
trained, the flower of our navy. The race is really as capable as 
ever. In America, in Australia, all the world over, the Anglo- 
Saxon blood is still second to none. It is high time, then, that 
the great body of Englishmen should take up their heritage, 
that they should make common cause with their Irish brethren, as 
well in England as in Ireland, in one continuous effort to free 
the workers of both peoples from class domination and class 
greed. There is enough and to spare for all. Let, then, the 
men and the women who make the wealth of these islands bid 
those bunglers who trade upon their welfare stand back; let 
them trust to themselves alone to hand on a nobler industrial 
England to their children, sinking all petty jealousies, race 
hatreds, and personal selfishness in the endeavor to secure 
health, home comfort, and true freedom for the millions who 
now have neither happiness nor hope. Then, indeed, that very 
concentration of population which, under our present system of 
unrestricted competition, results in squalor, degradation, and 
misery, will be our strength, our safety, and our greatest 
resource. Then, indeed, England may hold out to all nations 
an example of social reorganization, which may yet give her an 
ungrudged supremacy among the peoples of the world. Such 
an England I for one see before us in the future: to bring about 
such a reorganization, I, for one, will never cease to strive. 

H. M. HynpMman. 




















THE MORALLY OBJECTIONABLE IN LITERATURE. 


Tue theory that literature is simply an expression of human 
experience, and changes form with the character of the ages in 
which men give voice to their thoughts, has an important bear- 
ing on our judgment of literature itself. The theory, as appre- 
hended by its most prominent teachers, is thought to exclude the 
action of a divine mind on one side, and of an infernal mind on 
the other. Even genius, as implying exception to scientific rules, 
is shut out. M. Taine, for example, tries to reduce Shakespeare 
within the limits of his time. No eternal men, no universal 
literatures are allowed. Bibles, being classified with human pro- 
ductions, are forced into the framework of contemporaneous his- 
tory, their summits being pared off and the soil about them 
raised in order to create a plain on which cattle may graze. But, 
without pushing the theory to extremes, it is easy to see that in 
its simplest, its least objectionable statement, it must modify 
deeply our estimate of books. No absolute standard of moral or 
intellectual opinion can on any such theory be maintained. Like 
painting, sculpture and music, literature will take the color of its 
epoch, will bear the impression of its age. Goodness and bad- 
ness are relative terms. Classical literature—by which may be 
understood literature of such perfection in form and such sober 
maturity of substance as to command universal admiration — 
may be left out of account in discussions like the present. Books 
that reflect the period in which they were written, and no other, 
are here in question. Of these it may be said that the rules 
of morality which the period sets up must judge the mental 
product. 

From this it follows that works that are obnoxious to one age, 
or class of people, may not be obnoxious to another. And books 
on which moralists pass severe judgment may be innocent of 
evil intent, and, in their generation, harmless. In the last cent- 
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ury “Tom Jones” was, we can easily believe, regarded as 
chaste. The novels of Mrs. Aphra Behn, which no decent man of 
this day can read, lay openly on ladies’ tables, and were popular 
with the fashionable publie of their day. The most objection- 
able works of Swift, Sterne, Rabelais, did not offend their con- 
temporaries as they do us. The worst productions of George 
Sand did not disgust her admirers in Paris. The much-maligned 
French novels meant no mischief, and in the original language 
did comparatively little, however objectionable they may be in 
translation, among English or Americans. It is not quite fair to 
thunder the categorical imperative against volumes like the 
* Decameron” or the “Heptameron,” though we might seriously 
oppose their reproduction or republication. Even in modern 
Florence or Paris their influence would be pernicious. The era 
of Boccaccio is past. The reign of the Queen of Navarre is 
over. Virtue, both private and public, is changed. The books 
throw light on the state of society they grew out of, and are, 
therefore, historically interesting; but, otherwise considered, 
they are of little account. 

For the same reason, books reflecting one phase of human 
life, like Emile Zola’s for example, cannot commend themselves 
to people who live in another mental atmosphere. They are 
insect growths, infesting certain unwholesome spots, and natu- 
rally confined there. Nuisances, certainly, but local nuisances; 
useful, too, in their way ; pestiferous when out of place. A new 
drain, an improved system of sewerage abolishes them. Their 
day is short, though to the impatient, the inconsiderate, the 
swift of judgment, it may not seem to be. To avoid them is 
easy. One has only to change one’s place, and they no longer 
molest. Distance in space is equivalent to distance in time. It 
is always possible to get into another world, though living from 
day to day among men. The presence of these malignant pro- 
ductions is similar in effect to the appearance of a swarm of 
mosquitoes on a sea-side piazza, or of a tramp at the door of 
a secluded farm-house. The existence of such pests may be 
accounted for, but their advent is never blessed. Creatures of 
actual circumstances, there are circumstances to which they 
should be strangers. The provoking persistency of such works, 
and the facility of their distribution by the foree of the wind, 
render them obnoxious; but a change of climate causes them to 
disappear. In their native region they are comparatively harm- 
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less, and may be casually and locally beneficial. Besides this, it 
should be remembered that the realm of their vitality is stead- 
ily narrowing; the range of their influence is limited by the 
level of civilization ; as the moral atmosphere becomes pure, they 
are pushed farther and farther away from the sympathies of men 
and women, and in due time they will be regarded as curiosities, 
as indeed the most offensive of them are now. The “ Decam- 
eron” keeps its old place by virtue of a merited reputation for 
elegance of style and construction, but innumerable volumes of 
inferior fame have withdrawn from human gaze into the dim, 
unfrequented alcoves of great libraries, where none but scholars 
find them. The conditions of their existence have disappeared. 
There is a distinction, too, worth noting, between works that 
are demoralizing and works that are simply coarse. The former 
are malignant, the latter are, at the worst, disgusting. The first 
act like poison, the last bruise like a blow, which hurts, but in- 
jures no vital part, and leaves the system unscathed. Books of the 
infectious, deadly class, which suppress conscience and encourage 
vice, are fortunately few,—at all events, in our generation. They 
are not seen on center-tables, or found on the counters of book- 
stores. Private collections do not possess them. Their very 
names are forgotten, save by the curious, who look for them in 
foreign tongues —chiefly French. The others express that kind 
of realism which is found in all ages, and, however it may 
improve in form or relative proportion, does not materially 
alter in substance. To the first class are sometimes ascribed such 
productions as “Wilhelm Meister,” “The Decameron,” “ The 
Heptameron.” To the second belong such novels as “Tom 
Jones,” such poems as the “ Leaves of Grass,” books objectiona- 
ble certainly, but not pestiferous, because vice is not their aim. 
That a story like “ Wilhelm Meister” should be placed in such a 
category shows how subtle is the definition, for little worse than 
moral indifference can be laid to the charge of that famous 
novel,—a grave charge, it is felt, but very different from an 
accusation of positive lasciviousness. The volumes would not 
suit the prurient inclination of a sensualist. Still, the dis- 
tinction which has been drawn between books that corrupt and 
books that merely disgust, is obvious. It is essential, too. Books 
that corrupt are, as a rule, fascinating, not disgusting. They 
attract by a seductive style, a subtle sentimentalism, a charm 
of association, a dangerous appeal to the fancy, an immoral 
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assumption of the supremacy of desire over conscience. They 
drug the soul and stimulate the senses. Their charm consists in 
their power to instill a sense of delight into the pleasures of 
indulgence, to make the nobler being forget its nobleness, to 
induce the rational being to forswear reason. They are, through 
and through, unbelieving. Their spirit is mocking. They take 
the vulgar realism of nature, clothe it with allurement, and 
commend it to men and women in their moods of idle acquies- 
cence, designing to practice on them the transformation of 
Ciree,—to turn them into swine. They aim to dehumanize. 
They live in a sea of deliciousness, and die when brought upon 
the dry land of thought. The young, the heedless, the inexpe- 
rienced, the sensual, are caught in this snare before the peril 
is suspected. Their thoughts are not permitted to wander into 
regions of self-recollection or self-reproach. Vice is made entie- 
ing, virtue is ridiculed, despised, caricatured. The sound of 
laughter ripples along the pages. The reader has it incessantly 
in his ears, is never allowed to lapse into respect for truth, honor, 
purity, dignity, or faith. No effort is spared which may render 
the spell complete. 

Books that are only incidentally coarse have a less subtle and 
less injurious influence. They are not contagious or infectious. 
They may hurt, but they do not poison. They are not whole- 
some, but they are not deadly. They speak of disgusting things, 
by the way, speak cordially of them; but they do not describe 
them in false colors, or invest them with a deceitful charm, or 
dwell on them with passionate delight, or magnify their propor- 
tions, or confine the reader’s thoughts within their atmosphere. 
They seem to say: “Look and pass on.” Their authors paint all 
they see, paint it vividly, with such art as they possess; but they 
do not intimate that the beauty of the lily is in the mud of the 
pond. It is an article of their creed that whatever exists in 
nature deserves to be recognized and copied. It is there, and 
should therefore be produced, but they are not satisfied,— at least 
Fielding and Whitman are not satisfied,—with depicting leaves 
of grass. The later preraphaelites are not content with the 
rudiments of realism, but, beginning at the bottom, aspire to 
perfection of drawing and color. 

And this suggests another important distinction. The de- 
moralizing influence of literature, as of art, depends much on 
the intention of the author. If his ultimate aim is lofty, it car- 
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ries the mind of the reader beyond the range of indelicate 
association. And if his force of conviction, his earnestness of 
purpose, be strong, the effect of the indecency is trifling. The 
coarseness ceases to be a taint, and is scarcely more than a 
blemish, to be regretted, but to be pardoned. This is the case 
with Goethe’s “ Wilhelm Meister.” Certainly no one would read 
it for the sake of its impurity, which occupies an insignificant 
place in the story, and is quite unessential to its plot. It might 
be omitted entirely without injury to the narrative. In fact, no 
more of it is introduced than is necessary to illustrate the au- 
thor’s theory of culture. The translator of the work,—Thomas 
Carlyle,—a man of austere morals, incorruptible in thought 
and feeling, persevered in the task of making an English ver- 
sion because he was interested in the writer’s evident ambition. 
“In many points, both literary and moral,” he says, in the 
preface of the first edition, “I could have wished devoutly that 
he had not written as he has done; but to alter anything was not 
in my commission. The literary and moral persuasions of a man 
like Goethe are objects of a rational curiosity, and the duty of 
a translator is simple and distinct.” - * + “ Written in its 
author’s forty-fifth year, embracing hints or disquisitions on 
almost every point of life and literature, it affords us a more 
distinct view of his matured genius, his manner of thought, and 
favorite subjects, than any of his other works.” The ordinary 
novel reader, in search of a sensation, will soon lay the book 
down in disgust, pronouncing it hopelessly dull. There is little 
movement in it; the incidents are trifling; the characters are 
life-like, and, for the most part, cool and quiet. But the criti- 
cism is of the highest quality of excellence; the sagacity is 
keen; the philosophy is calm; the thought is profound; and 
the tone of morality, the tendency, aim, spirit, of the whole per- 
formance cannot be characterized as other than intellectual. 
Carlyle’s admiration of Goethe was sincere, and is of itself a 
guarantee of the great German’s real elevation of mind. Even 
the “ Werther” claims the truculent Englishman’s honest praise 
for its “strength and sarcastic emphasis, intermingled with 
touches of powerful thought, glimpses of a philosophy deep as 
it is bitter.” Surely it is less than fair to call such a work dan- 
gerous to ordinary morals. Would sensualists but try to read it! 

Nay, we are not afraid to speak, in this connection, of Boe- 
eaccio’s “ Decameron,”—that celebrated book, the very name of 
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which implies indecency. The description, in the beginning, of 
the plague in Florence is a marvel of concise, nervous writing. 
The character of “the patient Griselda” might redeem any vol- 
ume from the charge of purposed impurity. So far from using 
his art to heighten the effect of lascivious tales, the writer has 
toned down the coloring of his original materials. His Italian 
is a model of grace,—so distinguished for elegance in the choice 
of words and for charm in the arrangement of sentences that the 
composer earned from his countrymen the title, “Father of 
Italian Prose.” All this, of course, is lost in translation. The 
language is unappreciated; the beauty of the foreign charac- 
terization is missed; the account of the pestilence is uninter- 
esting; the attraction of the lovely Griselda is unfelt. The 
uncleanness alone is relished. Such volumes should be left as 
they were written. 

In this respect Walt Whitman’s unsavory “ Leaves of Grass” 
occupies a place in literature vastly above Oscar Wilde’s so-called 
“poems” or the earliest productions of Swinburne. There is a 
vulgar coarseness in some of Whitman’s pieces, but the aim of 
the volume is high; so high, that it drew encomium from R. W. 
Emerson, who had no sympathy whatever with dirt. A few of 
the poems are steeped in moral enthusiasm. A sentiment of 
human brotherhood pervades them. The faith in progress is 
glowing and constant. The trust in Providence is unwavering. 
Soul is everywhere sovereign over sense, at least in the author's 
design. Love for man may be excessive, but it is genuine. 
Visions of the future may be too dazzling for reason, but they 
grow out of earnest conviction. The man is a believer—an 
absorbed, an intense one,—as the intelligent reader must perceive. 
The author is not a prophet of obscenity; not a teacher of sen- 
suality under the name of “stheticism.” He sings a pean of 
man in all his relations; and, in his own judgment, his song 
would be incomplete if it did not voice all human desires. 

In saying this, we would not be understood as recommending 
such books to ordinary readers, or to readers of any class what- 
soever. They are in their way and measure injurious; but they 
are not demoralizing, corrupting, poisonous. Coarseness is not 
praiseworthy or useful. In fact, we disbelieve heartily in the 
theory of art of which Mr. Whitman isa disciple. A remarkable 
sermon by Rey. James Martineau, entitled “The Realm of 
Silence,” taught us many years ago that some things were too 
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low to be spoken of. If we must perform them, we do not men- 
tion them in speech. If we discuss them, we do it scientifically 
or professionally. For the rest, they are avoided in conversa- 
tion; and, as far as possible, in thought. They serve their ends, 
and are forgotten. They are remembered, in order to be pushed 
aside. They belong to the animal part of our nature, not to our 
rational being, which feels affronted by their bare suggestion. 
No doubt, much of the coarseness referred to may be explained 
as the result of a natural reaction from the overstrained Puri- 
tanism of an ascetic age. But such reaction has gone about far 
enough for the ends of reason or morality. There is really no 
occasion to carry it farther than it has reached. Realism, at 
present, is in danger of running into disreputable exaggeration. 
It has vindicated itself against the pretensions of an excessive 
idealism, so that there is no chance of a return to old-time 
ascetism. To be outspoken, frank, undisguised of speech, is 
fashionable. Now, it is incumbent on all the friends of purity 
in literature to insist on beauty, as well as truth; to leave things 
which are, or should be, behind, and press forward toward things 
that are before; to prove the possibility of uniting imagination 
with fact. The present demand is for cultivation, elegance, the 
development of taste, the establishment of practical ideas. 

The simple truth is that, as they improve in goodness, men and 
women put their grosser instincts beneath their feet. Healthy 
people are not sensual. However robust, however “ virile” they 
may be, they are clean in thought as well as in conduct. One 
has only to consider the inevitable tendency of high-minded peo- 
ple to shun allusion to sensual themes, in order to become fully 
persuaded of the difference between what is above and what is 
below. We are not thinking of the ascetics by virtue of their 
creed; the saints by profession, who dread and detest nature 
beeause it is natural,—who, like Plotinus, are ashamed of their 
bodies,— who, like Borromeo, walk with downcast eyes, lest by 
chance they should see a woman; men who read no book save 
their Bible, and read that on their knees; who are blind to love- 
liness of form and deaf to music, and save themselves the trouble 
of making distinctions by following broad, literal, formal gen- 
eralizations of opinion. Such men are in our days very few, and 
are not held in honor. We are thinking of wholesome, active, vig- 
orous men,—scholars, writers, students of pagan learning,—dar- 
ing in speculation, bold in intellectual movement; robust minds, 
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who are nevertheless absorbed in literary pursuits; enthusiasts for 
ideas, reformers, regenerators, devotees of thought, conscious of 
a high calling as instructed, responsible men of position and 
character. Such, without exception, avoid sensuality as by an 
instinct, as a man spurns the earth when springing into the air. 

In the museum at Berlin there is a small statue of marble, 
frequently reduced in bronze. It is the lovely figure of a 
youth in an attitude of devotion,—upright, firm on its feet, 
with head erect, countenance turned heavenward, arms ex- 
tended. It is nude, of course, but the nudity is incidental and 
inconspicuous. Because it was naked, a scrupulous lady would 
not have it in sight, but put the image away on an upper shelf 
in a dark closet; yet a good, pure-minded, conscientious clergy- 
man kept it for years on his library-table as a charming incen- 
tive to aspiration. The nakedness did not offend him; he did 
not see it: his eye passed upward to the glowing face and the 
outstretched hands. To him the figure suggested only praise. 
It was a visible symbol of adoration, leading his thoughts away 
from groveling things. Thus nature and grace were combined. 

Among the borrowed platitudes of the latest apostle of 
wstheticism in the United States was the somewhat stale doc- 
trine that art has nothing to do with morals. In a sense the 
dictum may be aecepted as true. With morals of any local or 
partial school, with the prejudices or antipathies of a special 
period, the dogmas of a narrow sect, genuine art has no concern. 
It is infinite and eternal. Its genius is expansive, spiritual, free. 
Its air is filled with light. It is a winged spirit, ever soaring 
upward into the sky, obeying its own law of aspiration. But it 
is far enough from being emancipated from moral restraint. 
On the contrary, it is most moral because least constrained. It 
seeks by virtue of its freedom a perfect moral ideal, the limits 
whereof are internal, yet none the less fixed. 

The quest of art is beauty, not truth, except in the form of 
beauty. But beauty lies in levels, one above the other, and the 
effort to rise from lower to higher involves the endeavor to 
ascend from sensual to sensuous, from sensuous to intellectual 
and imaginative, until the highest poetic line is reached. There 
is an infernal love, and there is a celestial love; but the passage 
from the former to the latter resembles the voyage of a navigator 
round the globe. Leaving his port he steers right on, taking his 
bearings from the sun; but after some weeks of sailing the con- 
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stellations change; he is in strange seas; his course has 
never deviated, but he lands at the antipodes, exactly opposite 
the point from which he started. The difference of degree has 
become a difference in kind. The few miles more have brought 
him to & new world, with scenery and coloring of its own. So 
art begins with sense, but ends with soul. If “estheticism,” as 
its etymology imports, is confined to beauty of the senses, to 
objects which are seen and touched, it certainly has no concern 
with intellectual things, and may snap its fingers at moral feel- 
ing. Butif it is confined to objects of sensation, its message is 
insignificant, of no interest to thoughtful men, and its prophets 
cannot complain if they are despised. The laws of literature are 
the laws of art. Literature is a form of art. The best literature 
studies artistic expression, and though it may bear traces of the 
earth in which it grew, as is the case with Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Dante, the art effectually triumphs, making of the earthiness a 
casual spot not worth considering; to take the blots alone into 
account, would be gross injustice. Such a process would put 
Shakespeare on the shelf, and remand the Bible to the list of 
books prohibited. Has mind an interest in the work? That is 
the question. It certainly has none in pieces like ‘“ Charmides,” 
or in volumes like “ Laus Veneris.” In David and Isaiah it has 
a deathless concern; to Shelley and Keats it is by no means 
indifferent; in “ Leaves of Grass” it has a stake. But in 
“ Charmides” and “ Laus Veneris”! People of somewhat more 
than ordinary virtue find it a task beyond their strength to keep 
reason supreme above passion, and it is the office of literature to 
help them do it. When literature declines the serviee, it not 
only is unfaithful to its calling, but makes itself a pander to 
vice. Swift knew this, and Rabelais, and Balzac; and, in our 
day, Rossetti, Swinburne, Whitman. We need not mention 
Tennyson, the master of musical thoughts, or Browning, the 
great analyst of character. The eminent writers are interested 
in the problems of humanity. Many books have no higher pur- 
pose than to amuse; but these aim at entertainment, which is at 
least innocent, though it may not be elevating. No essayist, 
novelist, poet of America, can be accused of immoral influence. 
There is another saying, of the nature of commonplace, that 
occurs in this connection: “To the pure all things are pure.” 
The company it keeps throws suspicion on it; for it comes 
familiarly to the lips of the unclean who cloak under the prov- 
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erb their own depravity. ‘‘To the pure all things are pure.” 
Yes, but who are the pure? Who are so impeccable that they 
ean touch pitch and not be defiled, or can walk in muddy places 
without soiling their white silk stockings? To be pure is to be 
more than spotless; it is to be out of the reach of spot. Can 
any man say that of himself? Unless he can, the awful word 
temptation has meaning for him, and the tempter is accursed, 
whether he appears in the guise of wine, woman, or song. “ All 
things are pure.” Are they? In whose sight? Possibly in the 
eyes of the disembodied Wisdom, but in no others. Whoever 
undertakes to study the processes of nature will soon, without 
going off his daily path, come upon disgusts, offenses, shames, 
so foul, so unseemly as to compel him to turn away with loathing. 
He is forced to apologize and defend. He makes the best of a bad 
business. He dares not call it evil; he cannot eall it good. 
His utmost faith is required to justify what he sees and prac- 
tices. He veils his vision and turns away. The bare existence 
of things which nobody ventures to deny is the standing argu- 
ment for atheism. To drag them into the light, to surround 
them with false attractions, to make them racy and relishing to a 
corrupt taste, is little less than infamous; and this the maker of 
bad books does more fatally than anybody else. 

It is not easy to escape the conclusion that our modern 
paganism,—the prevalent worship of nature, has degrading tend- 
encies which show themselves in every form of art. The admi- 
ration for natural appearances is less coarse than it used to be; 
it is more subtle and refined, but it may not, on that account, 
be less dangerous. Corruption being associated with grace, is 
doubly corrupting. Many an artist, no doubt, draws from 
nature the lines of beauty which glorify his canvas, and 
because these fine lines come from nature, it is assumed that 
everything in nature is fine; that one cannot borrow too freely 
from nature. That, in a word, to be natural is to be beautiful. 
Hence, a sentimental, esthetic materialism, the more seductive 
because refined, and associated with a certain elegance of man- 
ner. In literature this influence is even more dangerous than in 
art, for the reason that language is a more delicate instrument 
than pigments, richer in material, nicer in discrimination, more 
fruitful in suggestion. Compare Fielding with Millais; com- 
pare Dickens with Hogarth; “‘ Henry Esmond” with any of the 
pictures by Alma Tadema; Rossetti the poet with Rossetti the 
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artist. Yet no painter ventures to paint an immodest work. 
The subject may be uninteresting, external, meretricious, senti- 
mental, foolish; but it is never indecent. Shall literature be 
less ennobling than painting or sculpture? On looking at the 
pictures of Fra Angelico da Fiesole, and learning his aversion 
to the nude figure, one is reminded of the effort required to 
escape the peril of sensuality. The corruption of the age ren- 
dered such prudery necessary for saintly souls. It is necessary 
no longer. But care must still be taken to keep soul uppermost, 
and the real artists, whether with pen or brush, are mindful to 
do it. 

Of this inclination to nature-worship Goethe may be called 
the chief inaugurator, though without responsibility for its 
abuse by meaner disciples. The “* Wilhelm Meister” illustrates 
its artistic aspects better than any work that occurs to us. It 
does not contain a coarse word or an obscene allusion. Its 
interest in art—literary, dramatic, pictorial, musical —is absorb- 
ing; its discussions are serious, its criticisms profound. But 
neglect of the moral judgment is absolute; ethical distinctions 
are calmly set aside; men and women whose conduct is, to call 
it by a gentle name, reprehensible, are praised for their eleva- 
tion of character; religion is spoken of with respect as the peecul- 
iarity of a certain class of minds; its existence is acknowl- 
edged; its forms are described with precision; but it is not 
especially commended above any other idiosynerasy ; the author- 
ity of conscience is never admitted; for the improvement of 
mankind, culture of taste is assumed as quite sufficient, nor is 
any influence allowed for, except intellectual accomplishment. 
That Thomas Carlyle should have endured the toil of translating 
such a book into English is a marvel to be explained by his lit- 
erary discernment, his admiration for intellectual performance, 
his disgust at religious assumption, ignorance, and pretense, and 
his high appreciation of the author’s great service to mankind. 
Emerson’s vision, unclouded, pure, serene, turned away from 
the contemplation of scenes that a sensitive conscience could not 
approve. Were “ Wilhelm Meister” less admirable as a study 
of character, more engaging as a work of fiction, more heated or 
exaggerated in manner, it would be one of the most dangerous 
works ever published. The quiet assumption that culture is the 
main thing to be acquired, and that all experiences that may 
advance culture are innocent, is fatal to morality, and might be 
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wholly destructive. As it is, the work will attract none but 
serene minds, which can take the author at his best. It is to be 
hoped that such minds are not few, even in this generation of 
nature-worshipers. 

The passion of humanity,—very different from the “ enthu- 
siasm of humanity” of which so much has been said,— that 
adores instinct, exalts every human function, and seems to feel a 
pleasure in contemplating the animal side of human nature, is 
fraught with similar danger to simple souls. As a revulsion 
from the severe spiritualism of an elder school, it is intelligible 
and excusable. The sincere faith of its earliest apostles, whose 
Christian conviction prevailed over their boast of “ muscularity,” 
saved them from its logical consequences. But the untaught or 
mistaught, that is, the great majority of men and women, stood 
in imminent peril from the tendency to bestiality which it 
implied. Where fine emotion is unknown, where patriotic en- 
thusiasm, zeal for progress, the glow of charity, belief in the 
possibilities of rational being, are wanting, the relish for color 
and form easily becomes excessive, and sensuality is all but inev- 
itable. Then every kind of expression becomes tainted with 
impurity; and works, the authors of which were innocent of 
evil purpose, minister to pollution. In all modern literature this 
predisposition is apparent. Remarkable talent sees the rock, and 
avoids it. Moderate skill is incessantly exposed to shipwreck. 
The unwary are dashed on the savage shore, carrying their crews 
with them to destruction. We are wise enough, we hope, to 
acquit Mr. Matthew Arnold of all responsibility for the writers 
who mistake the drift of his speculations; but there are such 
writers, and, in our judgment, their mistake is due to the tend- 
ency in which they as well as he are caught. The writer of the 
opera “ Parsifal” associates the Eucharist with lascivious dances, 
and some years ago we saw a fashion plate illustrating the fall 
of a young lady’s skirt as she knelt to receive the sacrament. 
These represent extreme cases, but the tendency which produces 
them is shown in other ways less offensive, though perhaps 
not less significant to discerning eyes. 

In the view of morality all literature is objectionable that 
injures the highest interests of -society. The gravity of the 
objection must depend on the seriousness of the injury. The 
only certain deliverance lies in the consecration of literature 
to the service of purity, intelligence, and taste. Writers like 
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Emerson, Whittier, Lowell, Longfellow, Cranch, Stedman, 
Aldrich, Howells, Henry James, Jr., not to mention other 
examples, are so intent on the concerns of the intellectual 
nature that they appear to be unconscious of what may be 
called lower wants. To such as these the highest places must 
be awarded. Some defects may be pardoned to genius, but, 
in the end, deduction will and must be made for them, and 
to be stainless will be an immortal merit, even when other 
immortality fails. Really pure authors dedicate their talents 
to ideas, and make their readers feel it. If the age they live 
in leaves its soil upon them, the spot is allowed for and dis- 
regarded. They never go out of their way to minister to a 
depraved disposition, and when they can they step aside from 
the mire that lies in their path. No writer belongs to all epochs, 
but every earnest writer stimulates whatever is best in his own, 
trusting to serve humanity in his generation, and not to excite 
the passion of the hour. 

It is too late, at the end of an article, to discuss the means 
by which moral objections to literature should make themselves 
acknowledged. The subject is important, but it is large and 
delicate. A single word only can be ventured in this connection 
to complete what has been said. There can be little doubt that 
the moral sense of the community will, and should, set the seal 
of its condemnation upon evils in literary or pictorial art which 
are offensive to its feeling. This is done as instinctively and 
inevitably as nuisances which are disagreeable to the senses are 
suppressed by sanitary regulations. But several points merit 
consideration. In the first place, the individual conscience must 
not be allowed to speak in the name of the general moral sense ; 
nor must the claim of any sect, clique, party, or association to 
speak for the community or to use the ecommunity’s machinery, 
be admitted. In the next place, there must be good reason to 
believe that the measures adopted will advance the moral condi- 
tion of society. Such a result might ensue from the presence of 
a moral sense decidedly above the level of the community, which 
would be powerless to enforce edicts that would incite and exas- 
perate passion. A change of atmosphere will often effect what 
no violent exertion of sun or wind can bring about. In the same 
way a sudden, vehement endeavor, sincere but misplaced, may 
put back the cause it has at heart. A few years ago Whitman’s 
“Leaves of Grass” was sold furtively to the few who wished for 
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it, its quality not entitling it toa large popular market. Now 
thousands ask for it who would never have heard of it, except 
for the clamor of its persecutors. And this result is due in the 
main to passages in the volume of which the writer is probably 
least proud. If left to the natural laws of trade, the book would 
have found its own set of readers, and a more intelligent, dis- 
cerning class than will, under existing circumstances, approach 
it. Denunciation has attraeted notice to the objectionable feat- 
ures of the volume, has brought those features into the fore- 
ground, and has gained for it an evil name and evil companion- 
ship, neither of which it fairly deserves. A false issue is raised, 
vicious appetite is stimulated, and the moral atmosphere is dis- 
turbed, not quickened. The regenerator, who purifies the air 
that all people breathe, is more influential in promoting the 
health of the community than the reformer who attacks particu- 
lar diseases. The reformer has his place, but he holds it subject 
to the condition that the disease he attacks endangers the health 
of the whole social system; that it is infectious in character, a 
sign of inward corruption, which will gain ground if not checked. 
When the complaint affects no vital part, implies no taint in the 
blood, and is plainly diminishing in extent as well as in degree, 
it is safe to let it alone. 

That the worship of nature to an indefinite degree prevails 
in this country, can hardly be disputed; that it is on the increase 
is possible; that, in its extreme forms, it is alarming and degrad- 
ing, may be granted. But it is cause for congratulation that a 
growing spirit of refinement keeps men and women occupied 
with its worthiest aspects; that its dangerous tendencies are 
concealed; and that a sharp revulsion will surely follow the 
discovery of the pit toward which it leads. Books, which a 
hundred years ago were unblushingly read, would find no pub- 
lisher to-day. Degrading literature is confined to degraded 
people who can searcely read at all, and who do not care to read 
books addressed to hearts or brains. Boceaeccio’s “ Decameron” 
was published first in 1353, more than five hundred years ago. 
Mrs. Aphra Behn lived and wrote her scandalous dramas and tales 
during the Stuart dynasty in England, about 1680. Fielding wrote 
his “Tom Jones” before the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Half a hundred years later, in 1795, the first edition of “* Wilhelm 
Meister” saw the light. Our present peril in America does not, 
in the writer’s humble judgment, spring from the bluff coarseness 
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which, after all, occupies but a small space, is fairly counterbal- 
anced by an equally robust moral faculty, and is entirely subordi- 
nated to an intellectual purpose, so much as from a snaky sen- 
timentalism which obliterates ethical distinctions, is infatuated 
with what it calls “ art,” “culture,” “ wstheticism,” slides easily 
into indulgence, and trusts to “refinement” for the progress of 
humanity. This is the actual danger,—how grave a danger is yet 
to be learned. At any rate, the remedy for it lies in a change 
of air, another flow of the mental tide, rather than in the 
employment of specific drugs, be they ever so wholesome in 
themselves. Thackeray says, speaking of Henry Fielding, “As 
a picture of manners, the novel of ‘Tom Jones’ is indeed 
exquisite ; as a work of construction, quite a wonder; the by- 
play of wisdom, the power of observation, the multiplied felic- 
itous terms and thoughts, the varied character of the great comic 
epic, keep the reader in a perpetual admiration and curiosity. 
But against Mr. Thomas Jones himself we have a right to put 
in a protest, and quarrel with the esteem the author evidently 
has for that character. Charles Lamb says finely of Jones that 
a single hearty laugh from him ‘clears the air’—but then it is 
in a certain state of the atmosphere. It might clear the air 
when such personages as Blifil or Lady Bellaston poison it. But 
I fear very much that (except until the very last scene of the 
story), when Mr. Jones enters Sophia’s drawing-room, the pure 
air there is rather tainted with the young gentleman’s tobacco- 
pipe and punch. I can’t say that I think Mr. Jones a virtuous 
character; I can’t say but that I think Fielding’s evident liking 
and admiration for Mr. Jones shows that the great humorist’s 
moral sense was blunted by his life, and that here, in art and 
ethies, there is a great error. . . . I protest against Mr. 
Thomas Jones holding any such (heroic) rank at all. I protest 
even against his being considered a more than ordinary young 
fellow, ruddy-cheeked, broad-shouldered, and fond of wine and 
pleasure. He would not rob a church, but that is all; and a 
pretty long argument may be debated, as to which of these old 
types,—the spendthrift, the hypocrite, Jones and Blifil, Charles 
and Joseph Surface,—is the worst member of society and the 
most deserving of censure.” 

How the argument, if debated by Thackeray, would have con- 
cluded, one is not left to guess. Neither is it in the least doubt- 
ful that, in his opinion, society would be considerably cleaner 
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without either of them. To us, it seems singular that there 
should have been a time when William Cowper could read “Jona- 
than Wild” aloud to ladies, all devout, sincerely religious peo- 
ple. They were not shocked by the grossness. By our fine 
moral analysis, our subtle sentimentality, our high indifference 
to old-fashioned prejudices, they might have been. To them, 
broad moral distinctions were not lumpish, nor was conscience a 
erude conception. They did not refine the ethical sentiments 
away, but took them for granted, with sober, if undiscriminating, 
reverence. Have we improved so much? It is a nice question. 
Of one thing we are certain, that a decline of principle is worse 
than a sudden blow, which perhaps arouses, at least does not 
kill, manhood. If the rough religiosity of Fielding has been 
succeeded by an intelligent humanity, an earnest hope of prog- 
ress, a cordial veneration for providential law, our age has 
gone onward. But, in some shape, these great qualities must 
make themselves felt. 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 
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Nor being able fully to understand the architecture of the 
first three prehistoric cities of Troy, I resolved upon continuing 
the excavations here for five months more. My excavations of 
1878 and 1879 having enriched the Imperial Museum at Con- 
stantinople, it was not difficult for me to obtain a new firman 
on more liberal terms, particularly as I solicited it through the 
now all-powerful German Embassy at Constantinople. Whilst 
in my former works here I had been limited to the hill of Hissar- 
lik, I was now permitted to make excavations wherever I might 
wish in the Troad: between Propontis, the Gulf of Adramyttium, 
the Hellespont, and the Ida Mountains, under the condition of 
giving two-thirds of the finds to the Imperial Museum if I 
excavate on fields belonging to the Government, or only one- 
third if I explore lands belonging to private parties. In this 
latter case, I am held to obtain the consent of the proprietors. I 
therefore returned to Troy on the 28th of February, and having 
kept here, ever since May, 1879, a guardian to watch my little 
wooden village, I found all my barracks in good preservation. 
The country being very unsafe, the Governor of the Dardanelles 
gave me, at my request, a safeguard of eleven gendarmes, whose 
wages are thirty pounds sterling monthly. These men are 
highly useful to me, for their presence inspires awe in the 
brigands, and keeps them at a respectful distance. I therefore 
use them as guardians of my houses, and as escort every morning 
in riding to the sea-bath in the Hellespont. Besides, I place one 
of them at every spot where I excavate, in order to force my 
laborers to be honest. I have engaged three overseers, of whom 
one is a Frenchman, the two others Spartans; both have served 
in the same eapacity in the excavations conducted under the 
auspices of the German Empire in Olympia. As both are called 
Gregorios, I have changed the name of one of them, who is a 
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tall and powerful man, into Laomedon, and that of the other 
into Ilus. I have besides secured, for the whole time of the 
excavations, the services of two of the most eminent architects 
of Europe, namely, of Dr. Joseph Héfler, who has gained the 
great prize in the Academy of Vienna, and of Dr. William 
Dérpfeld, who has carried the great prize in the Academy of 
Berlin, and has been for five years at the head of the technical 
works in the excavations of the German Empire at Olympia. As 
purser, I have again Nicolaos Giannaki, who has served in the 
same capacity since March, 1870. 

I recommenced the excavations here on the lst of March, with 
one hundred and fifty workmen, which has ever since remained 
the average number of my laborers. I employ a large number 
of ox-teams and horse-carts. The daily wages of the workmen, 
which were at first nine piasters, or two franes, have gradually 
inereased, and are now eleven to twelve piasters, equal to from 
two franes forty-four centimes to two francs sixty-seven centimes. 
The horse and oxen carts are paid one piaster—twenty-two 
centimes for each load. Only the first three days in March we 
had south wind; afterward we had until the end of April, 
and therefore for fifty-eight days uninterruptedly, a strong 
north wind, degenerating at least four times weekly into a severe 
storm, which blew the dust into our eyes, blinded us, and inter- 
fered with our work. At the same time it was very cold, the 
thermometer often descending below thirty-two degrees Fahr. 
at night. The first flocks of cranes passed here on the 14th of 
March ; the first storks arrived on the 17th of March. The plain 
of Troy is much liked by this latter bird, and as many as twelve 
stork-nests are sometimes seen on the terrace of a single village- 
house. But, strange to say, the storks build their nests only on 
the houses of Turks, or on trees, never on the houses of the 
Christians; for, while the former have a sort of veneration for 
the stork, the latter eail it the sacred bird of the Turks, and do 
not suffer it to build nests on their houses. 

One of our first works was to bring to light all the founda- 
tions of Hellenic or Roman edifices in the still unexcavated part 
of Hissarlik, and to gather the sculptured blocks belonging to 
them and to others whose foundations cannot any more be 
identified. Among the latter, a small Dorie temple of porous 
stone deserves our particular attention, as it seems to be iden- 
tical with the small and insignificant temple of Pallas Athena, 
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which, according to Strabo (xiii., p. 593), Alexander the Great 
saw here, and probably also with the temple of that goddess to 
which, according to Herodotus (vii., 43), Xerxes ascended. The 
oldest of the later edifices is a very large Dorie temple of 
marble, to which belongs the beautiful metope representing 
Pheebus Apollo with the quadriga, which I diseovered here ten 
years ago. This temple is no doubt identical with that which, 
according to Strabo (xiii., p. 593), was built here by Lysimachus. 
As it is by far the largest temple here, I agree with my architects 
that it must needs be the sanctuary of Pallas Athena, the tute- 
lary deity of Ilium. I further mention a Dorie portico of marble 
of the Roman period, of which some steps are still in situ ; also 
two smaller marble edifices of Doric order, and a very large and 
beautiful marble gate of the Acropolis, in which both the Ionian 
and the Corinthian order were represented. Sculptured blocks 
of all these edifices may be found in rich abundance in the 
neighboring old Turkish cemeteries of Kum Kioi and Halil Kioi, 
where they have been put up as tombstones. 

Much larger than any of these buildings was the gigantic 
theater, which is cut out in the rock immediately to the east of 
the Acropolis, and overlooks the Hellespont; it could contain 
upward of twenty thousand spectators. 

In the stage-building, of which the substructions are well 
preserved, I found thousands of fragments of marble columns 
of Corinthian, Doric, and Ionian order, as well as very large 
masses of splinters of marble statues, and a large kiln, in which 
all the statues appear to have been burnt to chalk. A head, as 
well as many hands and feet of statues; a relief-medallion, rep- 
resenting the she-wolf suckling Romulus and Remus, and a 
fountain, ornamented with a gorgon’s head, testify to the mag- 
nificence of this theater, which belongs to the Roman time, and 
may have been built by Sylla or Julius Cmesar. 

In the numerous trenches I dug and shafts I sunk in the 
lower city to the east, south, and west of the Acropolis, I struck 
the substructions of many large edifices of the Macedonian and 
Roman time. One of them, which is decorated with a fine pave- 
ment of marble slabs and a long row of granite columns with 
Corinthian capitals, may probably be the Forum. In many 
houses we found mosaic floors, among which are some with excel- 
lent designs. In all my trenches and shafts in the lower city, to 
the south and west of the Acropolis, I found below the Hellenic 
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and Roman edifices large masses of broken pottery of the oldest 
prehistoric settlements. In a shaft sunk immediately south of 
the Acropolis, I found a well-preserved relief sculpture of the 
Roman time, representing Hercules, and another headless figure. 

Our most remarkable discoveries were in the three lowest 
prehistoric cities on the Acropolis hill, Hissarlik proper, for 
my excellent architects proved to me beyond any doubt that the 
first settlers built here only one or two large edifices, which they 
surrounded with a huge wall, two meters thick, composed of 
larger and smaller stones joined with clay, of which large ruins 
may be seen in my great northern trench. Parallel with the 
southern part of this wall, and only eight meters distant from it, 
is another wall, also two meters thick, of which only a portion 
remains. The length of this first settlement does not exceed 
forty-six meters, and its breadth can hardly have been greater. 
The architecture of the edifices is a great puzzle to us, for we 
have brought to light, at distances of three meters, five meters, 
5 m. 30 ¢., and six meters from each other, five parallel interior 
walls, 0 m. 90 e. thick, which have no cross-walls, and therefore 
form long saloons; but we have only been able to excavate them 
for the breadth of my great northern trench, say for a distance 
of thirty meters. The masonry consists of small stones joined 
with earth; the clay coating has been preserved in several places. 

We may presume with the greatest probability that this first 
settlement had a lower city, which extended on the plateau to 
the south and west; nay, the pottery I found there in the 
lowest stratum in my trenches and shafts, and which is iden- 
tical with that in the lowest layer of débris on the Acropolis 
hill, can hardly leave a doubt in this respect. 

This first settlement seems to have existed here for a long 
number of centuries, for its débris had the time to accumulate 
and to form a stratum having an average depth of 2 m. 50 e. 

My excellent architects have also proved to me that the enor- 
mous layer of burnt ruins, three and four meters thick, which 
extends in a depth of from six to ten meters below the surface, 
and in which I, with Virchow and Burnouf, had seen the ruins 
of only one settlement, contains the ruins of two perfectly dis- 
tinct cities, built of bricks, which had sueceeded each other here, 
and which had both perished in fearful catastrophes ; further, 
that to the lowest and oldest of these two burnt settlements 
belong all the substructions of large stones, one to three meters 
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deep, which I had erroneously held to belong to a distinct city. 
By far the most remarkable buildings of this first burnt or 
second city in succession from the virgin soil, are two large edi- 
fices, which are built parallel to each other, and only separated 
by acorridor 0 m. 50 ¢. broad. This cireumstance leads us to think 
that both are temples, for if they were dwelling-houses they 
would have one common wall between them, a thing never found 
yet in ancient temples. 

To the largest of the two edifices belong the blocks of bricks 
marked H on Plan IIL. in my work “ Tlios,” in which Mr. Burnouf 
had erroneously seen the remains of the city wall. This building 
has foundations of large blocks three meters deep, whilst those 
of the adjoining building consist merely of two layers of smaller 
stones. There is, besides, a great difference in the proportions of 
the two edifices: that with the foundations of large blocks, which 
we shall call temple A, being thirty meters long, thirteen meters 
broad, having walls 1 m. 45 e. thick, whilst the other building with 
the weak foundations, which we shall call temple B, is only 
twenty meters long, seven meters broad, with walls only 1 m. 20e. 
thick. There is, besides, a difference in the masonry, the walls of 
temple A having very narrow joints, the clay of which is baked 
in the same proportion as the bricks, whilst the walls of temple 
B have broad joints, the clay of which has been but slightly 
burnt. It is therefore evident that A and B were built at 
different epochs, and that A is older than B is proved by the fact 
that its east wall, which faces the narrow corridor 0 m. 50 ¢. broad, 
is covered with a coating of clay 0 m. 025 ¢. thick, whilst the oppo- 
site wall of B has no such coating. But still much more remark- 
able is the fact that this clay coating is merely baked, whereas 
the brick wall which it covers is in many places vitrified. This 
we can only explain if we admit that the brick wall was first 
baked and received afterward the clay coating, which was in its 
turn exposed to a great heat when the opposite wall was being 
baked. But the baking of whole brick walls, and not only of 
house walls, but of huge city walls, is a most extraordinary fact 
which had never been found yet, and which turns up for the first 
time in Troy divine. The baking was done by huge wood-piles 
heaped up and kindled simultaneously on both sides of the walls. 
To increase the incandescence, wooden beams, 0 m. 15 ec. to0 m. 20 ¢., 
in diameter, had been fixed horizontally all along the brick walls 
at intervals of about 0 m. 50 ¢., the one above the other. In some 
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rare cases the horizontal hollows in the walls produced by the 
burning of these beams were left open either intentionally or by 
inadvertence ; but in general they were filled up with fresh clay 
and baked brick-matter, mixed with vitrified pieces of brick, prob- 
ably with such as had fallen from the walls during the baking 
operation, for we find occasionally a potsherd in it. After the 
the walls had been baked, they received on either side the clay 
coating, which was perfectly smoothed, and gave to the temples 
and houses an elegant appearance. It is more than probable 
that after the clay coating had been put on, the walls were a 
second time submitted to the action of the fire,— for it is impossi- 
ble to suppose that the clay coating could have become every- 
where so equally baked in the fire of the great catastrophe. 
A second, but much slighter baking, is proved also by the cir- 
cumstance that the coating of the inner walls of temple B is 
baked to a depth of 0 m. 08 ec. below the clay floors,— because this 
can only be explained by the supposition that the floors were 
only made after the walls had received the coating and were 
exposed a second time to the action of the fire. The great 
irregularity we see in the floors, which are in many places more 
or less vitrified, but for the most part merely penetrated by the 
black vapor, and which have everywhere an irregular level, 
convinces us that they have not been artificially baked, but 
burnt and destroyed in the great catastrophe by the falling of 
the burning ceilings, which must have been in the shape of 
terraces, and consisted of wooden beams covered with clay, 
much like the terraces of all the present houses in the Trojan 
villages. 

The clay floors of the temples were paved with slabs of 
green slate, of which we found many still in situ, and which 
must have given to the temples a splendid appearance. But, as 
before said, the breadth of temple A, inclusive of the walls, being 
thirteen meters, and the inner span more than ten meters, we 
can hardly think it possible that the ceiling could have been solid 
without the assistance of columns, of which, however, no trace 
was found. Columns do not occur in the “Tliad,” but they are 
mentioned in the “* Odyssey,” where they are no doubt of wood. 
But, if there had been wooden columns in temple A, they 
could not have stood on the elay floor; they must have had 
bases of stone, of which none exists. Of capital interest is 
the internal arrangement of both temples, for both have, on the 
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south-east side, an open pronaos or vestibule, which is, in temple 
A, 10 m. 35 e. long by ten meters broad, and separated from the 
adytum (seventeen meters long by ten meters broad) by two 
protruding walls which formed the door. Precisely in the midst 
of the adytum is a cireular platform of clay, having four meters 
in diameter and 0 m. 06 c¢. in height, on which, probably, the 
wooden idol may have stood. As the walls of the pronaos run 
out on the south-east side without being joined by any other 
wall, their ends had to be consolidated; and this was done by 
means of wooden pilasters, called in Greek, parastades, in Latin, 
anti, of which six were fixed at each wall-end. They stood on 
well-eut and polished bases, of a hard, calcareous stone, 1 m. 75 e. 
long, on which we still found their carbonized remains. Each 
beam of each parastas of the large temple was 0 m. 25 ¢. in diam- 
eter ; the size of those of the small temple cannot be accurately 
ascertained. 

Similar wooden parastades have, as far as I know, never yet 
been found, except at the ancient Hera temple in Olympia, in 
which Dr. Dérpfeld has proved their existence beyond any 
doubt. This Olympian Hera temple dates, according to Pau- 
sanias, from the year 1100 B. ¢. 

These wooden parastades, which, as Dr. Dérpfeld observes to 
me, have here at Troy only a constructive intention, namely, that 
of protecting the fragile ends of the brick walls of the temples, 
are the forerunners of the beautiful parastades (anti) of the 
later Greek temple, which have there only an artistic intention, 
and were perfectly superfluous in a constructive point of view. 
In the later Greek temple we invariably find between the two 
parastades two columns, which may also have been between the 
anti of these Trojan temples; but their existence cannot be 
proved with certainty, for, though there are foundations, there 
are no bases, like those of the parastades, on which the columns 
could have stood. The small temple, B, is differently arranged 
from the large temple, A, for its inner space, behind the pronaos, 
is divided into two successive rooms, the first of which is 7 m. 
30 ¢., the seeond 8 m. 80 ¢. long; both are four and a half meters 
broad. The door leading into the first room is two meters broad, 
and exactly in the midst of the wall; the door of the second 
room is but one and a quarter meters broad, and placed at the 
very extremity of the wall. As the wall coatings terminate at the 
door-openings, it is evident that these have also been lined on each 
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side with a sort of parastades, and, in fact, we see the carbonized 
remains of the beams, but cannot make out how many there were 
of them. As these beams were not heavy, they had no bases of 
stone. In the great temple the door which leads from the pro- 
naos into the adytum is four meters broad. 

To the south-east of the small temple we found a third one, 
which we shall call C, whose architecture is perfectly similar, for 
it has also a pronaos, the wall-ends of which have equally been 
consolidated with parastades, each of six beams, which rested on 
large, flat, square stones. Though this temple is only 3 m. 10 e. 
broad between its walls, the door leading from its pronaos to the 
inner apartment was 1 m. 50 c¢. broad, and had a well-cut and 
polished threshold of good caleareous stone, which is two 
meters long by one meter broad. The excavation of this temple 
is not finished yet, though I perfectly share my excellent collabo- 
rators’ opinion that these buildings—A, B, and C—were tem- 
ples; yet I cannot refrain from reminding the reader of their 
great resemblance to the house which, according to the “ Iliad” 
(vi., 316), Paris had built for himself by the best architects of Troy, 
for it consisted of a thalamos, under which we must understand 
the innermost room, a dome, which we understand for the second 
room, and an aulé, which word otherwise means a court, but seems 
to have here the same signification as prodomos, or entrance-hall. 
I call the reader’s particular attention to the fact that Homer 
names here the rooms in their suecession precisely so as we find 
them in B. What leads us more than anything else to believe 
that these edifices are temples is a newly discovered gate-way, 
which leads up from the south side, in a slope, to the edifice A, 
and appears to have served exclusively for the temples. I began 
to excavate it six weeks ago for a distance of forty-five meters; but 
as, for the most part, I have to dig down to a depth of twelve and 
fourteen meters, I have not been able yet to finish its excavation. 
As its floor consists of clay, it can only have served for pedes- 
trians; it is three meters broad, and has on either side walls five 
meters high and more than six meters thick, probably the sub- 
structions of a gigantic tower, into whose construction wood 
must have entered largely, for otherwise we are at a loss to 
understand the enormous masses of red wood-ashes with which 
the gate-way is filled, and the extraordinary incandescence which 
has been here in the catastrophe, and which has been so terrible 
that many stones have been burnt to chalk, and that the pottery 
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has either crumbled away to atoms, or has melted into shapeless 
masses. On either side of the road we see a neat parapet, 
0m. 15 ¢. high by 0 m. 30c¢. broad. In the thick walls of this 
gate my architects recognize two different epochs, for the south- 
ern pass consists of larger and more polygonal stones, joined 
with a coarse brick material—that is, mortar of clay and straw, 
which has become quite baked, and is perfectly similar to the 
inortar in temple A. The more northern part of the gate-walls 
consists of smaller, more rectangular stones, joined with a light 
clay-mortar, which is perfectly similar to the clay in temple B. 
It is, however, worthy of note that this clay-mortar exists only 
in the exterior masonry, and it may therefore be called a far- 
penetrating coating. The colossal masses of broken bricks 
found in the gate-way, and which evidently belong to the upper 
story of the masonry, have the same height as those of temple B, 
namely, 0 m. 085 ¢., their breadth being 0 m. 305¢. The upper 
layer of the gate-way consists 0 m. 30 ¢. deep of earth and sand ; 
then follows a layer of débris of bricks 0 m. 85 e. deep, below 
which we see the whole space filled with red wood-ashes, and débris 
of bricks and stones, all of which show evident signs of the 
white heat to which they have been exposed. Highly interest- 
ing are the wooden beams, which stood at intervals of two to 
two and a half meters on either side of the gate-way, and which we 
recognize by the impressions they have left in the walls, as well 
as by the carbonized remains of them which we find in the round 
holes 0 m. 25 e. deep and 0 m. 20 ¢. in diameter, in which they 
stood in the ground. These beams served to consolidate the 
walls and to bear the superposed beams. In various places 
where these beams have stood, the heat caused by their burning 
has been so great that not only the calcareous stones have been 
turned into chalk, but this chalk has become, with the wall- 
coating, one solid mass, so compact that we experience the very 
greatest difficulty in cutting it away with the pickaxe. The 
gate proper was, of course, in the great wall of this second city 
(the first burnt city), through which the gate-road passes, and 
which is a continuation of the great wall marked C on the 
engraving No. 144 in my work “ Ilios.” I am now busily engaged 
in bringing this wall to light in its entire circuit, except, of 
course, where it has been cut through by my former trenches. 
This wall is slanting at an angle of 45°, and of colossal size. I 
excavated it on the west side, close to the great gate, to a depth 
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of fourteen meters without reaching its bottom. It presents 
as it is an extremely grand appearance, and, if we consider that 
it formed merely the substruction of the great brick wall, which 
must have been six to eight meters high, we can easily conceive 
that, when the whole wall was still entire, the Trojans should 
have thought so much of it as to attribute its construction to 
Poseidon and Apollo. 

The people of the second city (the first burnt city) built the 
great stone gate (see the engraving, No. 10 in “Tlios”), but they 
made it with only one closure, in front of which was an open 
place followed up by a vast edifice, which occupies the whole 
space between the western part of the great wall and my great 
northern trench (see in my “ Ilios,” Plan I., between Z—O and X 
—Z), and of which I have brought to light the substructions in 
removing those of the small houses of the third city, which had 
been built in all direetions over them. The substructions of this 
large edifice may also be seen in all directions beneath those of 
the royal house of the third city, represented under No. 188 in 
“Tlios,” which I have left standing. Their walls, which are 
from 0m. 80 e. to 1m. thick, and consist of large stones, prove to 
us that this house must have had many stately halls, which were 
paved with slabs of green slate. In fact, as compared to this 
edifice and to the three large buildings, which we presume to be 
temples, the houses of the third city are altogether lilliputian. 
It is not certain that all the clay floors of the apartments of this 
large house were paved with slabs of slate, many of the floors 
being completely vitrified in the great catastrophe by the silica 
of the straw contained in the clay. Now I think this could not 
have occurred had the floors had a second pavement of slate 
slabs. The quantity we find of the latter is, however, very 
great. I am now energetically at work to bring to light the 
remaining buildings of the second city, but the remaining space 
between its walls is so limited that there can only be two or 
three more houses. 

The great size of the buildings of this second city, the pecul- 
iar character of the edifices A, B, C, the great gate-way 
paved with clay which leads up to them, or especially to A, the 
great wall (see wood-cut No. 2, B, in “Tlios”) which proceeds 
from the Acropolis in a south-easterly direction, and which, at 
variance with the Acropolis walls, which are slanting, is quite 
straight ; and last, not least, the masses of prehistoric pottery 
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found in my trenches on the plateau to the east, south, and west 
of the hill. This variety of facts proves that the lll Hissarlik 
served merely as Acropolis and sacred inclosure of the temples 
to the second settlers, whose city proper extended on the plateau 
at the foot of it. We have, therefore, in the second city, a 
town before us which had a Pergamos, with large and stately 
edifices, and which, consequently, perfectly answers the descrip- 
tion Homer gives of sacred Ilios. The new settlers, the builders 
of the third city, limited themselves to the hill of Hissarlik, 
and had no lower city; they therefore used, no doubt, the 
stones of the old town to build theirs on Hissarlik. Judging by 
the smallness of the houses of the fourth and fifth settlers on 
Hissarlik, we may be certain that they too had no lower city. 
The ruins of the second city, therefore, as they consisted for the 
most part of bricks, and as for many centuries they remained 
exposed on a hard soil to the inclemencies of the weather, 
naturally disappeared. I now even believe in the tradition 
reported by Strabo (xiii., p. 599), that the Mitylenian Archreanax 
used the stones of Troy to build the walls of Sigeium, for no 
doubt only the stones of the city wall of Troy were meant. Many 
of the stones may also have been used to build the Holian Ilium; 
but, in spite of all that, I am still in hopes of discovering more of 
the lower city wall of Troy proper than the fragment represented 
under No.2 B. In general, the layer of ruins and débris of the 
second city is 1 m. 50 c. deep, but in many places the houses of 
the third city have been built so closely upon the remains of the 
second city that the ruins of its walls are merely 0m. 10 ¢. to 
0m. 20 e. deep. If the ruins of the temples are comparatively well 
preserved, and if outside of them we find the foundations of the 
houses of the third city much deeper than inside of them, we 
ean attribute all this merely to the lucky circumstance that in- 
side of the temples the mass of débris was enormous, and that 
the new settlers built their houses upon it, whilst outside these 
edifices there was but little or no accumulation of débris. Of 
gold, only a small frontlet and an ear-ring of the common Trojan 
shape (see in “Tlios” the engraving No. 695) were found in the 
temple A; of silver, a number of ear-rings of the same form and 
four or five brooches of the shape represented in “ Ilios” under 
No. 151, all attached together by the cementing action of the chlo- 
ride. But much more remarkable are the bronze nails, of which 
a large number was found in the temple A, from 0m. 15¢. to 0m. 
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25 c. long, and from five hundred to eleven hundred and ninety 
grammes, equal to from two to two and one-half pounds troy in 
weight. Nearly all of them are quadrangular, and run out to 
a point much like those represented in “Ilios” under Nos. 11 
and 819, which were held to be bolts or to have been used as 
keys; but, as we found many of these nails sticking perpendicu- 
larly in the floors, where they no doubt once retained objects of 
wood, there can now be no doubt that, if they were used at all 
as keys, they certainly served principally as nails. Some of them 
have a very large and thick round head ; but the most remarkable 
are those which near their thick end are surrounded by a thick 
and heavy bronze disk of 0 m. 10 e. to 0 m. 125 ¢., equal to four 
to five inches in diameter But it deserves 
particular attention that the disks do not 
form an integral part of the nails, but that 
they were stuck on them by means of the 
quadrangular hole they have in the center. 
I give here a drawing of one of these curious nails, which have 
certainly never been found before. 

These disk-nails are the heaviest of all, for they weigh 
two and one-half pounds troy; they only oceurred in temple A ; 
in temple B only a few of those without disks were found. In 
the very large edifice of the second city, which occupies the 
whole western and north-western part of the Acropolis, we 
found, in or close to the spot marked R on Plan I. in “ Tlios,” 
quite a small treasure of objects of bronze, consisting of a quad- 
rangular nail 0m. 18¢., and another 0m. 09¢. long; six well 
preserved bracelets, two of which are treble; three small battle- 
axes 0m. 105 ¢. to 0m. 12¢. long, two of which have a hole in 
the smaller end; a battle-ax 0m. 23c. long, and two large 
fragments of others. All these battle-axes have the form of 
that represented in “ TIlios,” under No. 828. Further three 
well preserved small knives, and a dagger 0 m. 22 e. long, per- 
fectly resembling in shape that represented in “ TIlios,” under 
No. 901. Very curious are the two long, parallel holes in the 
lower part of the blade of the dagger. The handle, which 
is quadrangular, was encased in wood, and its end was turned 
round at right angles, so that the casing might stick to it. 
In the great catastrophe the blade was rolled up, and got a 
circular form. There was also found a lance-head 0 m. 185 ¢. 
long, similar to those represented under No. 801-805 in “ Ilios.” 
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I may further mention a very curious bronze ring, 0m. 045¢. 
broad and 0 m. 068 ¢. in diameter, which shows great artistic 
skill, and is not unlike our table napkin-rings ; it is divided into 
five compartments, each ornamented with a cross. But by far 
the most important object the little treasure contained was an 
idol of bronze, of the most primitive form and fabric, with a 
head resembling very much that of an owl; it has no mouth; 
the ears are bent over so as to form small rings; one of the 
arms is turned round so as to rest on the breast, and this proves 
to us that it is a female figure; the other arm is broken; the feet 
are shapeless stumps ; to the middle of the legs is attached from 
behind a prop or stay, 0 m. 04¢. long, which can leave no doubt 
that the idol was intended to be placed upright; it is 0m. 155¢e. 
long, and weighs four hundred and forty grammes, or nearly one 
pound troy. I think it likely that this bronze fig ire is a copy or 
a rude imitation of the famous Palladium, which Was probably of 
wood. It is broken into three fragments, to which lucky cireum- 
stance I am indebted for the good fortune of having received this 
idol in my division of the antiquities with the Imperial Museum at 
Constantinople, for the three fragments were covered with dirt, 
and altogether undistinguishable to an inexperienced eye; thus 
I obtained them in exchange for one bronze battle-ax. The 
small treasure contained further two rims of bronze vases, and 
the fragment of a bronze vessel with a large handle. 

Terra cotta whorls, both plain and with an incised ornamen- 
tation, were found again in great abundance. Twenty orna- 
mented ones were found in one heap just in front of temple 
A, which cireumstance leaves no doubt in my mind that such 
whorls were used as votive offerings to Pallas Athena, the 
tutelary deity of Ilios, who, in her character of Ergané, was 
the protective divinity of the working-women, particularly the 
weavers. Well polished axes of diorite were found again in 
large numbers; also four small ones of jade, and immense 
quantities of hand mill-stones of trachyte ; mortars, pestles, rude 
hammers, corn-bruisers, ete., of granite, porphyry, silicious stone, 
ete.; also a great many well-polished sling-shots of hematite, 
most of which occurred in temple A. One of them had the 
enormous weight of one thousand one hundred and _ thirty 
grammes, or about two and one-half pounds troy. Another sling- 
shot of hematite, found in temple C, weighs five hundred and 
twenty grammes. There were also found in temple A some 
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well-polished eggs of aragonite, and quite a number of small, rude 
marble idols like No. 197 in “Tlios.” In temple B were found 
more than a hundred perforated clay cylinders, like those rep- 
resented under Nos. 1200 and 1201 in “Tlios,” which may have 
been used as weights for the looms. Of bronze were found 
masses of brooches (like those represented under Nos. 928-930 
in “ Ilios”); they are in the form of nails with globular heads, and 
they were used in the prehistoric cities of Hissarlik instead of 
the not yet invented fibula. Of the same metal were further 
found many knives. 

Of ivory was found a most curious object, with five semi- 
globular excrescences, in form much like the object of Egyptian 
porcelain represented under No. 983 in “ Ilios”; also, of ivory, 
two curious handles in the shape of dogs, like No. 517 in * Tlios,” 
and a little ram. Of pottery, large masses of tripod-vases 
(like Nos. 273-281 in “ Ilios”) and of vases with owl-heads (like 
Nos. 227 and 229). The people of the third city have not always 
built their houses upon the ruins of the second; we frequently 
see their foundations in the midst of the old buildings, and some 
of them had been let down even to the floor of the temples, in 
the brick walls of which they had here and there put their large 
jars. Immediately to the east of the newly discovered gate of 
the second city, but three meters higher, we found in the 
great brick wall of the third city a curious gate, in the midst 
of which stood the sacrificial altar represented under No. 6 
in “ Ilios.” Close to the latter is a gutter of rude slabs, which 
may have served to carry off the blood of the victims. In 
digging down in this gate-way we discovered, at a depth of about 
1 m. 50 ec. below it, the substructions of a much more ancient gate 
of the second city, which is six meters broad, and must, like the 
two other gates of this same settlement, have led down from the 
Acropolis to the lower city. Again, immediately to the east of 
the gate with the altar, but five meters higher, we see the gigantic 
substructions of the great gate of the Acropolis of Novum Ilium. 
On the outside stood Dorie marble columns with a triglyph 
entablature ; in the interior, the gate proper was formed by two 
Corinthian columns. 

As mentioned in the preceding pages, the great stone gate 
(No. 10 in “Tlios”) was built by the people of the second city, 
who made it with only one closure; but the subsequent set- 
tlers, the people of the third city, enlarged it and made it with 
a treble closure. My architects have proved to me that the 
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now visible foundations of the gate-posts were then not visible 
above the floor, remnants of which may still now be seen between 
the stones of the parapet, for this floor is 0 m. 50 ¢. higher than 
the pavement of the gate as it is now excavated. Farther down 
the gate-road the difference of the level is even 1m. 50¢., and the 
people of the third city had probably no idea of the existence of 
the beautiful gate-road below their miserable unpaved road. 
Nothing is more curious than to observe here the succession of 
floors in the great stately edifice of the second city, part of 
whose ruins we see in all directions beneath the royal house of 
the third city. Wesee there at first a floor of the second city, con- 
sisting of clay and small pebbles,on which the third settlers have 
built a house-wall, whose two lowest courses of stones must be 
reckoned as foundations. On a level with the third course of 
stones may be seen the clay floor of the house (of the third city), 
which is 0 m. 35 ¢. above that of the second city; but in the 
course of time a third floor of clay was made 0 m. 40 ¢. above 
the second floor. I may still mention that shells as well as 
potsherds of the second city are very abundant in the bricks of 
the third city, and that the shells are black wherever the bricks 
have been exposed to an intense heat. 

Not the least interesting of my researches of this year was 
the exploration of the two conical tumuli at the foot of the prom- 
ontory of Sigeium, of which tradition assigns the one to Achilles, 
the other to Patroclus. Three years ago the proprietors of these 
tumuli asked me £100 for the permission to excavate each of 
them; but now their pretensions were much more moderate, and I 
obtained the permission to excavate both for £3. The tumulus of 
Achilles is situated at a less height, immediately to the north- 
east of Cape Sigeium, and thus close to the Hellespont. Its diam- 
eter at the foot is thirty, its upper diameter fifteen meters; its 
lowest height is four, its greatest height twelve meters. It had 
been explored in 1786 by a Jew, by order and on account of 
Choiseul-Gouffier, who was at that time French Ambassador at 
Constantinople. The Jew pretended to have sunk a shaft from 
the top (see C. G. Lenz, “ Die Ebene von Troia, nach dem Grafen 
Choiseul-Gouffier,” Neu Strelitz, 1798, p. 64), and to have found 
the upper part of the tumulus to consist of well-beaten clay, to a 
depth of two meters; to have struck then a compact layer of 
stones and clay, 0m. 60¢. deep; to have found a third stratum, 
consisting of earth mixed with sand, and a fourth of very fine 
sand, and to have reached at a depth of 9m. 70c. a quadrange- 
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lar cavity four feet in length and breadth, formed of masonry, 
and covered with a flat stone, which had broken under the 
weight pressing upon it. It is not quite clear whether the Jew 
meant the cavity to have been in the rock or above it; at all 
events, he deseribes the rock as consisting of granite. He pre- 
tends to have found in the cavity charcoal, ashes impregnated 
with fat, several bones, among which was a tibia, and the 
fragment of a skull; also the fragments of an iron sword, and a 
bronze figure seated in a chariot, with horses, as well as frag- 
ments of pottery, exactly similar to the Etruscan, some of which 
were much burnt and vitrified, whereas all the painted vessels 
were unhurt. But as no man of experience or worthy of con- 
fidence was present at the exploration, scholars appear to have 
distrusted the account from the first, and to have thought that 
the Jew, in order to obtain a good reward, had procured and 
prepared beforehand all the objects he pretended to have found 
at the bottom of the tumulus. My present exploration of the 
Achilles tumulus, as well as all the experience I have gathered 
by the excavation of many similar tumuli, are altogether fatal 
to the Jew’s account of his discoveries. In the first place, I can 
assure the reader that the rock here, as well as everywhere else in 
the plain of Troy, is caleareous, and that no granite rock exists 
here; and in the second place, that the Jew made only a 
small excavation in the southern slope of the tumulus, and that 
he remained far away from its center; in fact, so far away 
from it, that, in the shaft three meters in length and breadth 
which I sunk in the top of the tomb, and precisely in its center, 
I found all the different strata of earth of which the tumulus is 
composed perfectly undisturbed. As my shaft remains open, 
and as I cut out in it stairs, visitors can easily convince them- 
selves that 


The upper layer, 0 m. 70 ¢. deep, consists of black earth. 


“* second “* O 30 “ : sand, clay, and small stones. 

third ‘ 0 10 . white and yellow clay. 

fourth “ O 30 light-colored clay, with small 
stones. 

fifth si 10 : blue clay. 

sixth ‘ sand and light-colored clay. 

seventh ‘ black earth. 

eighth ‘“ light-colored clay. 

ninth “ ; light-colored lumps of clay, 
mixed with pieces of sand- 
stone. 
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Thus we get a total depth of 6 m. 50 ¢. from the top of the 
tumulus to its bottom, which differs by not less 3 m. 20 e. from 
the depth of 9 m. 70 ¢. which the Jew pretends to have reached, 
though in reality he appears to have excavated only one meter 
deep. As in all the tumuli of the Troad explored by me in 
1873 and 1879, I found in the tumulus of Achilles no trace of 
human bones, ashes or charcoal —in fact, no trace of a burial. 
Of bronze I found a curious arrow-head without barbs (;Awyivec), 
in which are still preserved the heads of the little pins by 
which it was fastened to the shaft; also the fragment of an iron 
nail. Of fragments of pottery large quantities turned up, among 
which there are a number of pieces of that thick, glistening, black 
pottery which is peculiar to the first and most ancient city of 
Hissarlik. But these potsherds must have lain on the ground 
when the tumulus was heaped up, because by far the greater 
portion of the pottery is archaic, varnished black, or yellowish, 
with black or red bands, to which archeology cannot ascribe 
a remoter age than the ninth century B.c. The result of this 
exploration has therefore been to prove that the account of the 
Jew employed by the French Ambassador, Choiseul-Gouffier, 
in Constantinople in 1786, to excavate the Achilles tomb, is, to 
say the least, a fiction from one end to the other. 

The tumulus attributed to Patroclus, which is about four 
hundred meters to the south-east of the Achilles tomb, has 
been excavated in 1855 by the American Consul, Mr. Frank 
Calvert, of the Dardanelles, in company with some officers of the 
British fleet. They sank an open shaft in it, and dug down to 
the rock without finding anything worthy their notice. But at 
that time archeologists paid no attention to ancient potsherds ; 
in fact, it is only within a few years that the latter have been 
considered as the cornucopiw of archeological knowledge, and 
employed as the key to determine approximately the age of the 
sites where they are found. I was therefore very anxious to exca- 
vate the Patroclus tomb again, in order to gather the potsherds, 
which I felt sure to find. The diameter of this tumulus at the base 
is twenty-seven meters, at the top eight meters; its perpendicular 
height six meters. I sank in it from the top a shaft three 
meters in length and breadth, and dug it down to the rock. I 
found this tumulus to consist entirely of light-colored clay. The 
pottery I found in it is much less abundant than that contained 
in the Achilles tumulus, but it consists also of archaic, varnished 
black or yellowish, or red Hellenic terra cottas similar to those of 
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the Achilles tomb, and it leaves us in no doubt that both these 
tumuli must belong to about the same epoch. This exploration 
seems to give us an additional proof that all the tumuli of the 
Troad were mere cenotaphia or memorials. 

The most interesting of all the tumuli of the Troad is no 
doubt the tumulus attributed by the tradition of all antiquity 
to the hero Protesilaus, the first Greek who, on the arrival of the 
fleet, jumped on shore, but also the first who was killed by a 
Trojan.* This tomb was shown on the Thracian Chersonesus, 
near the city of Elaeus,+ of which large ruins may be seen near 
the fortress of Sedil Bachar, situated close to the extreme point of 
the peninsula, and built in the year 1070 after the Hegira, or 
1654 after Christ. This tumulus lies near the farther end of the 
small but beautiful valley of exuberant fertility which extends 
between Sedil Bachar and an older—now abandoned — Turkish 
fort, which occupies part of the site of Elaeus. This sepulcher 
was not less than one hundred and twenty-six meters in diam- 
eter; it is now only ten meters high, but as it is under cultivation 
and has probably been tilled for thousands of years, it must 
originally have been much higher. In order to facilitate its eul- 
tivation, its west, south, and east sides have been transformed 
into three terraces, sustained by masonry, and planted with 
vines, almond-trees, and pomegranate-trees; the top and the 
northern slope are sown with barley, and planted also with vines, 
olive-trees, pomegranate-trees, and some beautiful elm-trees, 
which latter vividly called to my recollection Philostratus’s t 
dialogue between the vintager and the Pheenician, and the 
elm-trees which the former describes as planted around the tomb 
of Protesilaus by the Nymphs, and of which it was said that the 
branches turned toward Troy blossomed earlier, but that they 
also lost their leaves earlier and withered away sooner. Accord- 
ing to Pliny§: “Sunt hodie ex adverso Iliensium urbis, juxta 
Hellespontum, in Protesilai sepulero arbores, quae omnibus aevis, 
quum in tantum accrevere ut Ilium adspiciant, inarescunt, rur- 
susque adolescunt.” 

In visiting the tomb I was amazed to find it strewn with frag- 
ments of thick glancing black pottery; of bowls with long, horizon- 


* Homer, I1., IL., 695-702. 

t Strabo, XIIL, p. 595; Pausanias, L, 34, 2; Tzetzes Lycophron, 532. 
t In Heroicis. 

§ H. N., XVL, 88. 
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tal tubes for suspension on two sides of the rim, or of vases with 
double vertical tubular holes for suspension on the sides; also, 
with fragments of glancing black bowls, with an incised orna- 
mentation filled with chalk to strike the eye. This pottery only 
oceurs at Troy in the first city, and it is by far the oldest I ever 
saw. It is therefore quite inconceivable how, after having been 
exposed for perhaps four thousand years to frost and heat, rain 
and sunshine, it could still look quite fresh ; but it bewilders the 
mind still more to think how the chalk which fills the ornamenta- 
tion could have withstood for long ages the inclemencies of the 
seasons. I also picked up there many of the feet of terra cotta 
tripods, saddle-querns of trachyte, small flint-saws or knives, some 
rude hammers of diorite, together with a fine specimen like No. 1270 
in my “Tlios”; also, a certain number of corn-bruisers of silici- 
ous stone or granite. Having brought four workmen with axes, 
shovels, baskets, etc., with me, I at once sunk, just in the middle 
of the summit, a shaft three meters in length and breadth; but 
my laborers had seareely been at work for two days when they were 
stopped by order of the military governor of the Dardanelles, 
who, not being able to conceive how a man can lose his time in 
digging for anything but gold, suspected that I merely used the 
excavation of Kara Tgatch Tepessi, which is the present name of 
the Protesilaus tomb, as a pretext to make plans of the fortress 
of Sedil Bachar, and to investigate the lines of torpedoes recently 
sunk in the Hellespont. But, happily, in those two days my 
four workmen had dug down to a depth of 2 m. 50c., and had 
found large quantities of most ancient pottery similar to that of 
the first city of Hissarlik, some perforated balls of serpentine, a 
number of excellent axes of diorite, and other interesting things. 
At adepth of 1 m. 50 e. they struck a layer of slightly baked bricks, 
mixed with straw, very similar to the bricks found in the second 
and third city of Hissarlik. I have still to add that prehistoric 
pottery is also found for some distance in the fields around the 
tumulus of Protesilaus. Here, therefore, must have lived in a 
remote prehistoric age a people of the same race, habits, and eult- 
ure as the first settlers on the hill of Hissarlik. 

I also investigated most carefully the heights beyond the village 
of Bunarbashi, which are called the Bali Dagh, and which for 
nearly a century have had the undeserved honor of being con- 
sidered as the real site of Troy. At the extremity of these 
heights, ruins of walls and heaps of potsherds indicate the site 
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of a very small, ancient city, crowned by an acropolis, the former 
being 200 meters long, the latter 200 meters long by 100 meters 
broad. The walls of the latter plainly show two different epochs ; 
those of the first epoch are built of large unwrought blocks, 
joined with smaller stones; those of the second of wrought 
stones, which have been laid in regular courses. These two dis- 
tinct epochs I also found in all the trenches I dug, and in the 
shafts I sunk both in the Acropolis and in the lower city. In 
a trench 25 meters long by 2m. 50c. deep, which I dug in the 
midst of the little citadel, 1 found in the stratum of the seeond 
epoch, which reached to a depth of 1m. 80c. below the surface, 
several house-walls of small stones and numerous fragments of 
black, brown, or red Hellenic pottery, for which I do not hesitate 
to claim the fourth and fifth century B. c., together with fluted 
black pottery of about 200 B. c. Below this layer was the 
stratum of the first epoch, with a house-wall equally built of 
small stones and masses of very coarse and heavy glazed black 
or gray wheel-made pottery, which has been but very slightly 
baked, and is therefore of a light-gray fracture. This very 
same pottery is also found at Hissarlik in the lowest stratum of 
débris of Novum Tlium, immediately below the Macedonian walls, 
and it can by no means be called prehistoric; but it evidently 
belongs to a time previous to the fifth, and it is most probably 
of the sixth, century B. c. It is now and then intermixed with 
that coarse, unglazed gray pottery which occurs in such large 
masses at Hissarlik, immediately below the stratum of the 
Molie Greek colony, and which I hold to be Lydian (see my 
“ Tlios,” pp. 587-600). In this trench I struck the natural rock at 
a depth of 2m. 50¢e. In asecond trench, dug on the east side of 
the Acropolis, I found the accumulation of débris to be only 1m. 
50 ¢. deep, of which 0 m. 60¢. belongs to the second, and 0m. 90 ¢. 
to the first epoch. I brought here to light the substructions of 
an edifice of neatly wrought quadrangular blocks of conglomer- 
ate rock, and the same black, brown, or red-glazed or fluted Hel- 
lenic pottery in the upper, the same very coarse, heavy-glazed, 
black or gray wheel-made pottery in the lower layer. The same 
also occurred to me in the trench I dug at the west end of the 
Acropolis, where the rock was reached at a depth of 2m. 50c¢., as 
well as in a trench dug at the eastern extremity, where, besides 
the same kinds of pottery, two iron nails and a copper one were 
found ; also, in a shaft which I sunk 3 m. 50¢. deep in an ancient 
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building of the Acropolis, and in others which I sunk in the 
lower city. Among the architectural curiosities of the latter I 
may mention a large and a small stone circle, which are con- 
tiguous. In a shaft sunk in the larger circle I found very num- 
erous fragments of a coarse, unglazed gray pottery, which 
resembles the above-mentioned pottery. Of the three tumuli or 
so-called heroes’ tombs outside the city wall, I excavated the still 
unexplored smallest one, which is only 25 meters in diameter, 
and 2m. 50 c¢. high, and which used to be attributed by the 
adherers of the Troy-Bunarbashi theory to King Priam himself. 
I found in it very numerous fragments of the same rude, heavy, 
glazed gray pottery, of the first or more ancient epoch of Bunar- 
bashi, which seem to prove that the tumulus belongs to a 
time previous to the fifth century B. C., but that most certainly 
it cannot claim the age of even the latest prehistoric city of His- 
sarlik. Of terra cotta whorls, which occur by thousands in the 
prehistoric cities of Hissarlik, only two were found, and even 
these are in shape and fabric perfectly similar to all those found 
in Novum Ilium. 

I also excavated among the ruins of the ancient town called 
Eski-Hissarlik, which is situated on the rock on the eastern bank 
of the Scamander, opposite to the heights of Bunarbashi. The 
pottery I found there is perfectly similar to that of the first 
settlement on the latter, and must, consequently, be of about 
the same epoch. I also excavated in the ancient settlement on 
the mount called Fulu-Dagh, to the north-east of Eski-Hissarlik, 
where I found, at a distance of fifty meters from each other, two 
concentric circles of fortifications, of which the inner one is 
sixty meters in diameter; but all the walls have fallen, and are 
shapeless heaps of stones. I found there only a very rude, 
unglazed, and unvarnished pottery, which 1s certainly not pre- 
historic, but whose age we have no means of fixing even approxi- 
mately , but a very similar rude red pottery being also found in 
the lower stratum of Novum Ilium, we may probably be near 
the mark if we assign it to the sixth or seventh century B. C. 

I also excavated on the site of the ancient city of Cebrene, on 
Mount Chali-Dagh, near Beiramich. The altitude of its acrop- 
olis is five hundred and forty-four meters, that of the lower 
city five hundred and fifteen. In the acropolis there are only a 
few foundations of houses cut out in the rock, and a cistern 
6 m. long, 5 m. 50 ¢. broad, 4 m, deep; there is no accumulation 
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of débris, and no trace of walls; but these were not needed, the 
rock descending vertically on all sides except in one place. 

In the lower city may be seen a great many foundations of 
ancient houses of large, well-wrought blocks. The walls, which 
are more than two miles in circumference, consist on both sides 
of large wedge-like blocks, between which the space is filled 
up with small stones; five gates are easily traced, and the 
remains of an ancient causeway are visible part of the way 
down the gradual descent. I excavated in more than twenty 
places in the lower city, but struck the virgin soil everywhere 
at a depth of less than 0 m. 50 ¢., and for the most part at a 
depth of only a few inches. I found here, in all my ditches, 
glazed black or red Hellenic potsherds, together with the very 
same kind of but slightly baked gray or black pottery which 
I had dug up from the lower stratum in my excavations on 
the heights of Bunarbashi and in Eski-Hissarlik, and which 
must be of the same age. 

In two of my trenches I struck tombs with human skeletons. 
In one I found a pair of silver ear-rings, an iron tripod, a 
bronze bowl, some broken bronze vessels, and two coins, one of 
silver, the other of copper, of Cebrene ; both have on one side an 
Apollo-head, on the other a he-goat head with the letters K E. 
All we know of the history of Cebrene is, that Antigonus forced 
its inhabitants to abandon their city, and to settle down in 
Alexandria Troas. 

I also excavated on Mount Kurshunlu Tepeh, at the foot of 
the Ida Mountains; it lies on the Seamander; its altitude is 
three hundred and forty-five meters. This mount has evidently 
been the site of successive cities. When, in the beginning of 
this century, Dr. Clarke* visited it, it was still covered with 
ruins of ancient buildings; but these have since been used 
as building material in the neighboring city of Beiramich, and 
nothing remains now except a few foundations of walls. I 
excavated in twelve places on the top of the mount, but always 
struck the rock at a depth of less than one meter, and usually 
at a depth of 0m. 15¢. to 0m. 20¢. Strange to say, I found 
here again only scanty fragments of Greek or Roman pottery, 
with the pottery of the second epoch. As the summit slopes 
in every direction, probably all remnants of human indus- 
try have been carried away by the winter rains. I hold this 


* P. Barker Webb, “ Topographie de la Troade,” p. 80. 
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mount to have been the site of the ancient city of Dardanie, 
which Homer (“ Iliad,” xx., 215-218) tells us was built at the foot 
of Mount Ida. This city must necessarily have been on a spot 
whose environs were fertile enough to feed its inhabitants, and 
this 1s certainly not the case with the higher placed villages, 
Oba Kioi and Evjilar, whose land hardly produces enough for 
the miserable existence of their scanty population. We ought 
further to consider that Dardanie was situated in Dardania, the 
dominion of Aneas, which, according to Strabo (xiii., 596), was 
limited to the small mountain-side, and extended south to the 
district of Scepsis, and north to the Lycians about Zeleia. As, 
according to the tradition preserved by Homer, the inhabitants 
of Dardanie emigrated and built [lium, I suppose that the 
abandoned city on Mount Kurshunlu Tepeh received other 
colonists, and was called Seepsis, beeause—as Strabo (xiii., 607) 
suggests—it had a lofty position and was visible at a great 
distance. Just as, according to Homer, Dardanie was the resi- 
dence of the ancient kings, so the ancient Scepsis remained, 
according to Demetrius apud Strabonem (xiii., 607), the resi- 
dence of Aineas. It was situated above Cebrene (that is to say, 
nearer to Mount Ida), and separated from it by the Seamander 
(xiii., 597). Strabo goes on to inform us that the inhabitants 
of Scepsis founded, at a distance of sixty stadia from the 
ancient city, the later Scepsis, which still existed at his time, 
and which was the birthplace of Demetrius. It is probably 
identical with Beiramich. 

In recapitulating, therefore, the results of my Trojan cam- 
paign of this year, I have proved that in a remote antiquity 
there succeeded each other here two cities, both of which were 
destroyed in a fearful calamity by fire, and that the first of 
them perfectly answered to the description of Homer, for it had 
a lower city and an acropolis, which latter contained a small 
number of large buildings and three temples. I have further 
once more put to naught the pretensions of the small city on the 
Bali-Dagh to be the site of Troy, inasmuch as I have shown its 
remains to be lilliputian, and its most ancient pottery ages 
later than even the latest prehistoric city of Hissarlik. I have 
further proved that the accumulation of ancient débris, which 
exceeds in depth sixteen meters at Hissarlik, is quite insig- 
nificant in the city on the Bali-Dagh, and amounts to nothing 
in Eski-Hissarlik, Fulu-Dagh, and Chali-Dagh (Cebrene), and 
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that, judging from the pottery found there, all these places are of 
about the same age as the first settlement on the Bali-Dagh— 
that is to say, probably of about 600 B. c. I have further 
proved that the two tumuli, which, by the tradition of all 
antiquity, have been attributed to Achilles and Patroclus, can- 
not claim a higher antiquity than the ninth century B. C., 
whereas the tumulus to which tradition pointed as the tomb of 
Protesilaus most probably belongs to the age of the second city 
of Hissarlik. 
HENRY SCHLIEMANN. 





POLITICAL BOSSES. 


‘*Things refuse to be mismanaged long.” 


SOVEREIGNTY of some kind is indispensable to government of 
whatever form. We have been accustomed in this country to 
think that it resides ultimately with the people. To whatever 
extent this is true, it is essentially important that the popular 
will be fairly and truly expressed, and that it have its legiti- 
mate effect in government. 

Fifty millions of people have many minds, but their govern- 
ment must, in a given case, on a given occasion, have a mind 
and will of its own, and it must be clothed with power to 
earry that will into effect; otherwise there would be anarchy. 
Just how to make the mind and will of the people’s government 
aceord at all times with the will of the people 1s a problem 
never yet solved. Granted that constitution and laws express 
the popular will, still they cannot execute themselves. There- 
fore, the execution of the law and the administration of govern- 
ment must be intrusted to human hands. At this point the 
weaknesses and wickedness of human nature have crept into all 
systems of government ever yet established. 

But, though governors must be human, and all governments, 
therefore, ever remain liable to imperfections and abuses in 
administration, some are good and some bad; and it not infre- 
quently happens that one administration is good, while another, 
under the same constitution and laws, is bad. 

Next to the founding of a government, the making of its 
laws has been regarded as the highest duty and the greatest 
responsibility imposed upon man. The past has bequeathed to 
us who live in the nineteenth century a splendid endowment 
in this respect; and while much important work in this field 
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remains to be done, and no age will be wholly relieved from it, 
the great burden of government now lies, and henceforth must 
lie, in the charge of its administration, and not in the framing 
of constitutions or laws. 

By a process of political evolution, the people in all highly 
civilized countries have quite largely secured the right to 
make their own laws. But while they have, by the aid of 
representative forms of government, so generally dethroned 
monarchical and aristocratic powers in law-making, they have 
nowhere instituted and securely established the democratic 
principle in the execution of laws or in the administration of 
their own governments; and it is the administration of the 
law which most directly and seriously affects them. They make 
laws for their own government, and they are generally required 
to obey them. Their rulers govern them; the question is: How 
shall they govern their rulers? 

The English-speaking people have been seeking the true 
answer to this question ever since they first had existence as a 
nation. In strange, devious, tortuous, and mysterious ways; by 
toil and sweat and blood; by the purse and by the sword; by 
crusades and conquests and conventicles; by passive obedience 
and by heroic resistance; by tongue and pen and press; and by 
other and innumerable conquests in the universe of thought and 
action, they have produced a wonderful mechanism of adminis- 
tration, which, rightly adjusted and applied, will enthrone and 
crown public opinion, founded in righteous thought, sovereign 
over all rulers, and supreme over all forms of government. 
Many times in their history has this “higher law” of their 
being had sway. Kings have resisted it; Presidents have dis- 
regarded it; ministers and cabinets have rebelled against it, 
and used factions and parties and patronage and spoils and 
usurped powers to make void its behests; but in the end 
they have been compelled to abdicate the exercise of authority, 
or to submit to its sovereign power. Other and wiser kings, 
presidents, ministers, and cabinets have recognized and obeyed 
it, and have ameliorated the condition of mankind, and deserved 
and received the plaudits of their fellow-men. By such recogni- 
tion of public opinion, righteous rulers have given it organic 
life,—that which alone can make it effective in the work of 
government. 

** Public opinion,” says Bentham, “may be considered as a 
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system of law emanating from the body of the people. 

To the pernicious exercise of the power of government, it is the 
only check; to the beneficial, an indispensable supplement. Able 
rulers lead it; prudent rulers lead or follow it; foolish rulers 
disregard it.” For ages and ages the world was governed not so 
much in deference to public opinion and general interests, as in 
obedience to personal judgment and private ends. Man is a 
social being, and has social feelings; but he is also a selfish 
being, and has selfish instincts. As there could be no necessity 
for government without society, there can be no society without 
government. But the trouble with both society and government 
has ever been that man’s selfish instincts are stronger than his 
social feelings. Therefore, when men associate for the accom- 
plishment of a common political object, there is a constant dan- 
ger that a few who can, will use the power of all, not for the 
equitable benefit of each, but for the advantage of those who 
are able to get control. Thus, a faction arises within a party; 
a contest for control of the faction develops a cabal, and a final 
struggle for supremacy enthrones the political autocrat over all. 

Party government seems to be the best means thus far de- 
vised for the enforcement of the general judgment of a nation. 
If this instrument can be permanently and successfully em- 
ployed by factions and rings and political bosses to further 
their special and private interests, in disregard of the general 
welfare, popular government is a delusion and a snare for the 
people themselves. Let us hope that the power of public 
opinion is sufficient to hold in check this aristocratic tendency. 
Otherwise we should no longer claim, with Lincoln, that ours is 
a “government of the people, by the people, and for the people”; 
but we should frankly confess that it is a government of parties, 
controlled by factions,— factions ruled by cabals,— for the spoils 
of office bestowed by political bosses. 

Progress in the science of government has been slow and 
painful, but it has been gradually for the better, from the dawn 
of civilization to the present hour. Political bosses and factions 
may impede it, but they cannot prevent its symmetrical and 
timely development. ‘“ What a dust I do raise,” said the fly 
upon the chariot-wheel. Down through many dynasties of 
absolute or hmited monarchies and of aristocracies, the reign 
of the one or the rule of the few, have we come at last to repre- 
sentative democracy, the approximate sovereignty of the people. 
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The law of the century is rapid progress in this direction, in 
every civilized country. Emancipation, extension of the elective 
franchise, inerease of popular power in legislative assemblies, 
limitation of executive prerogatives and powers, a more rigid 
accountability to the people in public administration, are sig- 
nificant and beneficent signs of the times in which we live. 
Absolutism is dying out, and republicanism is dawning in the 
Old World. In this country progress has been rapid, if not 
regular, in the same directions; but its continuance is threat- 
ened by the development of monstrous and vicious methods in 
party control and public administration. These methods are by 
no means original with us, or new among us, in these days. In 
so far as they affect public administration, they are coeval with 
government itself; and they have been resorted to for the con- 
trol of political parties from the ,birth of party government. 
They are an outgrowth of the natural tendency to self-aggran- 
dizement among men. Wherever and whenever a people has 
submitted to monarchical government, they have been used to 
strengthen the prerogatives of the Crown against the assertion 
of the nation’s right to govern itself. Whenever the few have 
possessed themselves of a share in government, they have em- 
ployed the same forces for the support of aristocracy. When 
at last the people have anywhere taken the power of govern- 
ment into their own hands, ambitious men whom they have 
intrusted with it have too often betrayed their trust, and per- 
verted it to factional or private uses. 

The spirit of our constitution and laws is English. Our 
fathers “‘ made” a constitution, but they made it mostly of mate- 
rials furnished from the storehouse of English history. They 
rebelled against a lordly “ bossism,” which allowed them no 
share in the exercise of sovereignty over themselves; and they 
endeavored to establish the people in their right to make and 
administer their own law. For centuries a contest had been 
in progress, in the mother country, over the distribution of the 
powers of government between king, courtiers, and people. At 
every crisis the kingly prerogatiye had receded, and the popular 
power of the nation had advanced. In that struggle every pre- 
rogative and influence and cunning device had been resorted to 
to maintain the power of the crown. Dignities, titles, pensions, 
franchises, patents, monopolies, and all imaginable court favors, 
were granted or withheld for this purpose. Public offices were 
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bestowed in perpetuity, and their descent and sale recognized as 
legal; appointments to public offices were regarded, not as publie 
trusts, but as spoils of the reigning power, to be bestowed where 
they would do the most to maintain its authority, or to advance 
the private interests of those who exercised it; and the public 
money was notoriously and shamelessly used to carry elections 
and to buy votes in Parliament, in favor of the Government, to 
hold the people in bonds. 

Such, in brief, was the inheritance of example in the use of 
patronage which we received from the mother country when we 
set up in government on our own account. If we have followed 
it and improved upon it in the face of later and wiser teachings 
from the same, or from any source, the greater our folly, and the 
more certain and severe the pains and penalties which we must 
suffer. 

How stands the record on our own account? Washington’s 
election to the Presidency emanated from the people, and he was 
under obligations to no political party for it. There was, how- 
ever, from the first, a conflict of ideas in regard to the nature 
of the government which he was to inaugurate. Washington 
favored a national government, with aristocratic tendencies ; it 
looked to the unity of the nation and it was opposed to the 
sovereignty of the States. Among his contemporaries were 
many who preferred a government provincial and democratic in 
spirit; who insisted on the sovereignty of the States, and sup- 
ported the theory that the Union was confederate and not 
national. Hamilton and Jefferson, the most distinguished repre- 
sentatives of these opposing theories, sat in the Cabinet of 
Washington, which was thus divided against itself. The great 
debate over this conflict worried the mind of the nation for 
three-quarters of a century, and the issue was finally settled, 
as we trust, by the triumph of the national idea in the late war 
for the Union. 

Washington exercised the power of appointment with scrup- 
ulous care for the purity and efficiency of the public service, 
having regard, however, for “political associations, so far as 
proper.” To what extent he considered this principle “ proper” 
may be gathered from what he stated in reference to the selection 
of an attorney-general. On this subject he said: “I shall not 
bring a man into any office of consequence, knowingly, whose 
political tenets are adverse to the measures which the General 
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Government are pursuing; for this, in my opinion, would be a 
sort of political suicide.” Party lines had not then been defined, 
and the political considerations which had weight were more 
patriotic than partisan. This policy was quite generally pur- 
sued during the administrations of Washington and Adams. 
When Jefferson entered the presidential chair, he complained 
that most of the offices were filled by his opponents. However, 
Jefferson declared that he would not make removals on account 
of adverse political opinions; but he held active electioneering 
against his party to be sufficient cause for change. He considered 
his election a “revolution,” and he esteemed active support of 
his party a recommendation for appointment, equivalent to serv- 
ice in the war for independence. The last qualification of his 
rule as to fitness for appointment undoubtedly had reference 
to this sentiment: “Is he honest? Is he capable? Is he faithful 
to the constitution?” Still he studied how to place active politi- 
eal supporters in the public service, without offending public 
opinion, much more carefully than modern Presidents have done. 
He made comparatively few removals; but he watched anxiously 
for deaths and resignations to give places to his political adher- 
ents. He did not cut to the quick, and slaughter with a broad- 
ax, as Jackson did, to fill the publie service with personal devotees 
and partisan bushwackers, but he implanted the disease of office- 
giving and office-seeking, which now threatens the soul and body 
of our administration of public affairs with the mortal gangrene 
of the infamous and nefarious “ spoils system.” For more than 
two generations this monster has been clawing at the vitals of 
the republic. No administration, by whatever President, in the 
name of whatsoever party, has had the patriotism and courage 
to grapple with it and thrust it out of our body politic. Some 
have seen the necessity of doing it, and have had the patriotic 
desire to accomplish it; but their wisdom, their courage, or their 
strength, has been inadequate to the task; and it seems at the 
present hour to be as rampant as it was under the iron rule 
ot Jackson himself. No President, no party, not even a single 
generation of the people is alone responsible for its existence, or 
chargeable with its continuance. If my views of its origin are 
correct, its germ lies imbedded in the selfish nature of mankind, 
and it was planted among us, as a people, before we had exist- 
ence as a nation. The people themselves share, with their rulers, 
the infamy of its iniquitous life and doings, and they alone can 
put it to death. 
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But in our own time this monster has grown to yet more 
hideous proportions. Not content with sapping the foundations 
of government at its center, it has reached out through innnu- 
merable radii to the cireumference, and it encircles the whole 
people in its coils. It stretches out through the channels of 
government to that power which shapes and controls the Gov- 
ernment itself. It has proceeded from the legitimate domain 
of the public service, from the fields of legislation and of execu- 
tive and judicial administration, into the forum of partisan 
strife, and there, more than anywhere else, it endangers the 
citadel of the people’s power and saps and mines the public wel- 
fare. It controls caucuses and conventions; it dictates plat- 
forms, and compels those who are elected to carry them into 
effect, to disregard them in their places of power; it bribes many 
with the spoils of office, and it deludes multitudes with false 
hopes of public place; it corrupts the elective franchise, and it 
is fast undermining popular confidence in elections by the 
people; it levies contributions upon the people’s treasury, by 
assessments upon the salaries of their public servants, and it 
converts the allegiance due from public officials to the nation 
into political bonds to factions, cabals, and political bosses ; it 
makes common cause with political black-legs to carry elections, 
and it shields them from punishment for corruption in the publie 
service; it brings obloquy and reproach upon honest and faith- 
ful public men, and it too often prostitutes the publie press to 
base partisan uses, and corrupts the public opinion of the land. 
If, as Mr. Emerson says, “ The history of the state sketches, 
in coarse outline, the progress of thought, and follows at a dis- 
tance the delicacy of culture and of aspiration,” what will the 
next age say of our “delicacy of culture and of aspiration,” 
in regard to our political methods, and their application to 
appointments in the public service? A distinguished senator 
said to me one day, “ Civil service reform is: How to get the 
other fellow’s man out and yours in.” Marcy has the distinction 
of originating in our politics the expression, “to the victors 
belong the spoils”; but that rule falls far short of the necessities 
and demands of a genuine political boss. Under that system 
the party was the victor entitled to the fruits of its triumph at 
the ballot-box; under this new dispensation, the political boss 
is conqueror, entitled, by right of conquest, to absolute dominion 
over the political estate, which he may sublet to his partisan 
helots and henchmen, upon such terms and conditions of serv- 
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ice as he may choose to impose. No matter how base the serv- 
ices required, this feudal system in our polities breeds multitudes 
of camp-followers and political tramps, who are willing to take 
the oath of fealty to any political boss for an office, or a con- 
tract, or for a promise of one forthcoming. There is thus raised 
up under the reign of bossism, as the emergencies of the bosses 
require, a crop of minor bosses and professional office-seekers, 
office-brokers, and political contractors, for every political baili- 
wick. They are expected, and, under penalty of losing the favor 
of the bosses, are required to “ manage ” the local polities of the 
country. They must see that party caucuses are controlled in 
obedience to the will of the bosses, without regard to the public 
interests or the general judgment of the party. They must send 
delegates to conventions who will vote for the platform and 
the candidates of the bosses, without regard to the opinions 
or the wishes of the communities in whose behalf they are to 
act. If a citizen aspires to be nominated for any office at a 
convention, he must “see” the boss and get “slated” for it, or 
he may as well pack his earpet-bag and leave for home on the 
next train. To “see” the boss is to attorn to him as political 
lord and master, or to indulge in the innocent pastime of being 
beaten by a slated candidate who will do so. A political con- 
vention under this system merely registers the edict of an ab- 
solute political dictator; and when at last the honest men of a 
political party have placed their candidates in power by their 
votes, they too often find them to be the slaves of political task- 
masters, unmindful of their obligations to the people. 

Such a system naturally and inevitably leads to maladministra- 
tion of public affairs. It substitutes the will of the bosses for 
the will of the people—not only in the selection of their public 
agents, but in the direction of their publie affairs. It therefore 
leads to aristocracy and tends toward an autocracy in politics, 
which, if allowed to prevail, will be worse than absolute mon- 
archy. Are the people really incapable of self-government? Is 
there in human nature a law of self-aggrandizement which, 
by the courage and strength of natural leaders, united with the 
cunning of crafty politicians and supported by the instinct of 
hero-worship among the people themselves, can be imposed 
upon a republic against the will and contrary to the general 
interests of the people? The answer depends upon the people 
themselves. If through centuries of heroic sacrifices they have 
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at last achieved their sovereignty against the reign of this law, 
intrenched ever so strongly in the divine right of kings or what 
not, let us hope they are wise enough and strong enough to 
resist its encroachments when it is invoked to overthrow them- 
selves on the scene of their triumphs and in the very citadel 
of their power. 

For more than a century and a half after the rise of political 
parties the spoils system prevailed in England. It was at high 
tide when our independence was achieved, and its decline dates 
from that epoch. Political bosses have lived long and they die 
hard; but they are powerless before the might of public opinion. 
No century in their history has witnessed greater triumphs for 
the English people on their way to self-government than the one 
just closed. They still adhere to the forms of monarchy and 
aristocracy ; but they have substantially achieved the right of 
self-government. The crown still holds the prerogative of nega- 
tiving proposed legislation, but it has declined to exercise it 
for nearly two hundred years. Practically, therefore, the sov- 
ereign of Great Britain is less potential in law-making than is 
the President in this country. In the control of governmental 
policy and in the administration of the laws of the realm, the 
English Cabinet has, indeed, the initiatory power; but the people 
have a negative upon that through the House of Commons, which 
they no longer fear or hesitate to apply whenever the interests 
or the public opinion of the nation requires it. If the crown 
comes to an issue with the Commons, the appeal lies only to a 
new election by the people. This issue may be made by either 
party, when, in its judgment, the emergency requires it. In this 
country there is no such right of appeal against the veto power 
of a President during his term of office; and as to policy of ad- 
ministration, it ean be altered only by the election of a new 
House of Representatives, which may be powerless for reform 
against the will of the Senate or the power of the Executive, 
or the coérdinate powers of both. Therefore, I conclude that 
the Government of Great Britain is now more sensitive to the 
power of public opinion than that of our own country. 

Down to 1853 the power of appointments under the British 
Government was monarchical or aristocratic. With this growth 
of government by public opinion a complete revolution has 
taken place, and now the system of appointments is thoroughly 
democratic. The poor man’s son has now equal opportunity 
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with the son of the premier to secure office in the civil service on 
his merits. Appointments by favor are there no longer pos- 
sible; while in this republican land of liberty and professed 
equality appointments are still made almost entirely by influence, 
and that not in obedience to natural aristocracy or worth, but 
from purely personal, factional, or partisan considerations. In 
1871, Mr. Gladstone, addressing his constituents, said: “As to the 
clerkships in my own office, every one of you has just as much 
power over them as I have.” Shade of Robert Walpole! No 
wonder that George the Third ordered his yacht to be in read.- 
ness for him to abdicate the throne before the onward march of 
popular empire which he saw approaching, when his ministers 
refused longer to impede it by executive patronage or the use of 
publie money to hold it in check. If I mistake not the signs of 
the tiraes, the day is not far distant when our political bosses, 
no longer able to bolster up their ill-gotten power by public 
plunder, will ery for a yacht or any means of escape from the 
indignation of an aroused and long-suffering people. 

That a great evil stalks among us under the reign of bossism 
vannot be successfully denied before the people. Some means 
for its thorough and final eradication must be speedily found and 
heroically applied. No class suffers more from it than members 
of Congress and senaters whose ambition is to serve their 
country intelligently and faithfully. On the other hand, as they 
view politics, no class gains more by it than those other mem- 
bers of Congress and Senators, who, regarding their highest 
allegiance as due to their party, their faction, or their own 
political ambition, devote themselves principally to the sort of 
civil service reform thus defined: ‘ How to get the other fellow’s 
man out and yours in.” As the latter class appears to be more 
numerous, at present, than the former, reform by congressional 
action will probably be postponed until public opinion impera- 
tively demands it. Therefore, what is now most needed is 
organization and labor for the good cause among the people. 
Let the debate move on in Congress, in the press, on the ros- 
trum, in the churches, colleges, and in country school-houses. 
Intrenched for two generations in our body politic, the task of 
uprooting the system and of providing a proper substitute, is 
not an easy one. It is a work which challenges the wisdom, the 
courage, and the perseverance of our greatest public men, and 
of our most patriotic and virtuous citizens. This generation 
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has now no other so great and important public responsibility 
east upon it. Just what should be done, and how it shall be 
done, are questions about which there are honest differences 
of opinion among our greatest and wisest men. These will 
disappear when there shall be a firm, popular resolution that 
something shall be done. At present I see no difficulty in the 
way of applying to our case the English system of competitive 
examination. The eminent success of the experiment in the 
great offices at New York justifies the adoption of a similar 
practice in all great departments of the Government. Under 
existing law, the President may do this, and I greatly wish 
that President Arthur would do it promptly and thoroughly. 
The good work began through the Executive in England. Par- 
liament was even more hostile to it there than Congress is here. 
In my judgment this is the gateway through which the reform 
must come in, if it is to come soon. If not by President Arthur, 
let us hope that the people will see to it that it shall be by his 


successor, 


JoHN I. MIrcHELL. 





SAFETY IN RAILWAY TRAVEL. 


WE have at present in the United States, in round numbers, 
one hundred thousand miles of railroads completed and in oper- 
ation, employing not less than half a million persons, and trans- 
porting annually about three hundred and seventy-five millions 
of passengers. Upon this great system of roads there occurs 
upon an average each year one thousand more or less serious 
disasters to trains in motion, either from collision, derailment, 
or failure of roadway bridges or rolling-stock, by which two 
hundred and fifty persons are killed, and a thousand more 
receive injuries more or less severe. But the number of persons 
killed and injured by accidents affecting directly the trains 
in motion does not amount to over twelve per cent. of the 
whole list of killed and wounded which is chargeable, directly 
or indirectly, to the railroad system. As far as we can 
obtain information from the exceedingly incomplete returns 
in this country, the whole number of persons killed and injured 
each year is not less than ten thousand. Of this number only 
about one-half are connected with the railroads, either as 
passengers or employés; the other half being injured at 
railroad crossings, or by walking upon the track, or about 
station grounds, one-third of the whole number injured 
being returned as “ trespassers.” Of the whole number who, if 
the expression may be used, are injured legitimately, i. ¢., pas- 
sengers and employés, one-third are passengers and two-thirds 
are employés. Of the whole number of passengers suffering 
from accidents, something less than one-half are injured from 
causes for which the railroad companies are more or less 
responsible, while something more than one-half are injured by 
accidents for which the passengers themselves are alone account- 
able. Of the whole number of accidents to individuals, a little 
‘ess than one-half are fatal; of accidents to employés about 
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forty per cent. are fatal; while about twenty-five per cent. of the 
casualties to passengers are attended with loss of life. Of the 
whole number of persons injured in a year, therefore, less than 
ten per cent. are passengers for whose injuries the companies 
ean be held to blame; and of the whole number killed not over 
five per cent. are passengers for whose deaths the companies can 
be considered accountable. 

To see how immeasurably superior the railroad is in point of 
safety to all other modes of transportation, we have only to com- 
pare the number of casualties with the number of persons 
transported. It will, of course, be understood that all such 
comparisons are of the roughest kind, especially in this country, 
where no system exists for collecting or preserving any uniform 
data in regard to railroad operation. Of the 375,000,000 per- 
sons annually carried over the railroads of the United States, 
about 1800 meet with injuries more or less severe, while 460 
are killed. Of the above numbers, 800 of those injured and 
200 of the killed may be charged to causes for which the 
railroad companies are to a greater or less degree responsible, 
while the rest of the casualties are due to the carelessness 
of the passengers themselves. For every railroad passenger, 
therefore, who is killed in the United States, over 800,000 
are carried safely; while for every passenger for whose death 
the railroad companies are accountable, nearly 2,000,000 are 
safely transported. For every railroad passenger who is in 
any way injured, 200,000 are safely carried; while for every pas- 
senger injured by causes for which the companies are respon- 
sible, nearly 500,000 are transported without accident. In Massa- 
chusetts— where the records have been more carefully and more 
systematically kept for the past ten years than in any other part 
of the country—the number of passengers carried in that time 
was, in round numbers, 400,000,000; of which number 581 were 
injured, 1382 of them fatally. Of the whole number 250 were 
injured from causes beyond their own control, the remainder 
suffering from their own lack of care. Thus, for every passen- 
ger in any way injured, 688,000 were safely carried, while for 
every passenger killed 3,000,000 in round numbers were trans- 
ported without injury. If we consider only those who were 
killed or injured from causes over which they themselves had no 
control, the results are somewhat different. Thus, in Massa- 
chusetts, during the nine years from 1871 to 1879, the number of 
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passengers carried was 303,000,000, of which number 51 were 
killed by causes beyond their own control. For every person 
killed, therefore, 6,000,000 were safely carried. As the average 
distance traveled by each person was about 15 miles, the total 
distance traveled by all before death happened to any one was 
90,000,000 miles. In other words, a passenger with average 
good luck would travel at the rate of 60 miles an hour for 10 
hours a day, for 300 days in a year, for 500 years, or he would 
go 3600 times around the earth, before getting killed. 

It has been stated on good authority that there were actually 
more persons killed and injured each year in Massachusetts fifty 
years ago, through accidents to stage-coaches, than there are now 
through accidents to railroad trains, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous increase in the number of persons transported. From the 
statistics of over forty years, in France, it appears that, in pro- 
portion to the whole number carried, the accidents to passengers 
by stage-coaches in old times were, as compared to those by 
railroads, as about sixty to one. The official returns in France 
actually show that a man is safer in a railroad train than he is 
in his own house; while in England the figures show that hang- 
ing is thirty times more likely to happen to a man than death by 
railroad. It is stated by Mr. Adams, in his “ Notes on Railroad 
Accidents,” that the annual average of deaths by accident in the 
city of Boston alone exceeds that consequent on running all the 
‘ailroads of the State of Massachusetts by eighty per cent., and 
that, in the five years from 1874 to 1878, more persons were 
murdered in Boston than lost their lives on all the railroads of 
the State for the nine years from 1871 to 1878, though those 
years included both the Revere and the Wollaston disasters, 
or fifty deaths. Such facts go far to prove the statement 
made thirty years ago by Dr. Lardner, that “of all means of 
locomotion which human invention has yet devised, railway 
traveling is the safest in an almost infinite degree”; and the 
equally forcible statement of Mr. Adams, that “it is not the dan- 
gers, but the safety of the modern railroad which should excite 
our special wonder.” 

True as the above certainly is, it is still the fact that hun- 
dreds of persons are killed and wounded by terrible catastrophes 
upon our railroads every year, and that trains crash into each 
other and plunge through bridges, while whole car-loads of pas- 
sengers are crushed and mangled, drowned, and burned to death. 
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It is equally the fact that by far the greater part of these disas- 
ters can be prevented, if we care to do it. By far the larger por- 
tion of the so-called accidents are not accidents at all, but are the 
natural and inevitable result of laws perfectly well understood. 
Safe as railroad travel already is, it is not safe enough if it can 
be made safer. That it can be made safer admits of no question. 
To understand the various causes of disaster is the first step to 
be taken. 

The various so-called railroad accidents may be divided into 
four classes. First, injuries to persons in no way properly con- 
nected with the railroads, either as passengers or employés ; 
second, injuries to the hands employed on the trains or about 
the roads ; third, to passengers who suffer from their own want 
of care; and, fourth, to passengers who are injured by causes 
for which the companies are plainly accountable. The propor- 
tion between these several classes in Massachusetts, for the ten 
years from 1872 to 1881, was: 


Whole number of persons injured .............-.-:eeeeeeeees 3095 
Not directly connected with the roads............. sea erearnlae 1415 
I INIT WII ois oko iho 8 ohmic arcienen ced case's 1108 
Passengers injured through their own earelessness........... 322 
Passengers injured by causes beyond their owncontrol....... 250 


Looking in detail at the first class, which makes a little over 
forty-five per cent. of the whole, we find that of the 1415 in- 
jured 1043 are returned as “trespassers,” while the remaining 
372 were injured at highway crossings and at stations. A little 
over one-third of all the casualties in Massachusetts are due to 
persons improperly walking, playing, or lying drunk upon rail- 
road tracks; persons for whose injury the railroad companies 
are not in the slightest degree to blame. Indeed, the companies 
take every possible precaution to warn people away from their 
tracks, while the State adds its authority by the enactment of 
laws against this sort of trespass. But the free-born American 
citizen seems to regard it as one of his privileges to be killed 
upon railroad tracks, and resists any attempt, either on the part 
of the railroad company or the State, to interfere with his 
rights. Indeed, a few arrests, which were at one time made, of 
trespassers upon railroad tracks, were promptly followed by 
obstructions placed on the track by the aggrieved parties. 
There seems, therefore, but one thing to be done in regard to 
this most fruitful of all causes of injury, viz.: to warn the 
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public plainly, thus throwing the whole blame upon the victims. 
This the companies already do. It might be practicable to patrol 
the track in certain places, as is already done in the case of some 
bridges ; but this remedy would be of only limited application. 

With regard to the 370 persons injured at highway crossings 
and at stations, these cases, too, are in nearly every instance 
chargeable to the victims themselves, as town and city crossings 
are carefully guarded, while at the country roads suitable warning 
is always provided. It is, perhaps, a peculiarity of American rail- 
roads that the highway crossings are generally at grade, even in 
the midst of the larger towns and cities ; and at a very large num- 
ber of these crossings the trains pass at high speed. It might 
be supposed that the public would insist upon overhead cross- 
ings at such places, as the expense of such would fall upon the 
companies; but the reverse is almost always the case. The 
public prefers the risk of accident to the inconvenience of the 
grade in the highway. 

To pass to our second division, injuries to employés, we find 
the following causes recorded during the ten years from 1872 to 
1881, in Massachusetts: Coupling cars, 322; overhead bridges, 
99; train accidents, 128; falling from trains, 159; locomotive 
explosions, 14; other causes, 287. Of the accidents to employés, 
therefore, at least two-thirds are due to the carelessness of the 
persons injured; and when we notice the reckless manner in 
which the hands employed about the stations in making up 
trains expose themselves, the only wonder is that the number 
injured is so small. The large proportion of casualties chargea- 
ble to coupling cars would seem to point to the desirability of a 
good self-coupling device, or at any rate to a coupling which 
would not require the train-hands to stand between the cars. 
With regard to overhead bridges, while it might perhaps be 
feasible to require all new structures to have a height sufficient 
to allow the brakeman to pass under them while standing on top 
of the car, 1f would hardly be practicable to require this of the 
large number of the older bridges. In such cases the ordinary 
guard on each side of the bridge, arranged to warn the brake- 
man in season, should be provided, and, what is not less essen- 
tial, should be kept in good order. 

We come next to injuries to passengers, and we find at the 
outset that more than half of all such casualties arise from lack 
of caution in the passengers themselves; and in almost every 
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ease this lack of caution consists in getting on or off the cars, 
or in passing from one car to another when the train is in 
motion. This is done in spite of the warning given by the 
companies. Indeed, as a general rule, when the officials have 
endeavored forcibly to remove passengers from this source of 
danger, the latter have felt themselves very much aggrieved. 
Many of the regulations upon European roads seem to assume that 
the traveler has something less than average common sense, and 
would certainly not be tolerated in this country. The ordinary 
traveler in the United States “reckons” that he is big enough 
to look out for himself, and as a general thing he certainly is, 
and he would be pretty sure to object to a rule which should 
prevent his passing from his seat in the Pullman to the smoking- 
car while the train was in motion. Tell him, if you like, that 
by so doing he runs one chance in a million of being killed, and 
quite likely he would reply that he would take that chance ; and 
there may be no objection to his doing so, having it, of course, 
understood that he alone is responsible in case of injury. 

To come to our last division, viz., passengers killed or injured 
by causes for which the companies are more or less to blame, we 
find that, in a total throughout the United States for the nine 
years from 1873 to 1881 inclusive, of 9523 accidents, 2980 were 
from collisions, 1169 from defeets of roadway and bridges, 673 
from defects of rolling-stock, 844 from negligence in operation, 
and 1287 from various unforeseen occurrences, while 2031 were 
unexplained. It is worthy of notice that of the above total of 
9523 accidents about 6000, or nearly two-thirds of the whole 
number, were unattended by either death or injury; while less 
than one-sixth were productive of death. Looking a little more 
in detail, we find the following facts in regard to collisions. 
We divide these catastrophes into three classes, the first being 
where one train runs into the rear of another, the second where 
the trains come together head to head, and the third where trains 
meet at railway crossings. The number of collisions for nine 
years throughout the country has been as follows: 


Year. Rear. Head. Crossing. Year. Rear. Head. Crossing. 
1873....187 103 .. $1 1678...::248 . 7) .. 7 
pS ee: ee Sy .. i879....306 .. SS «« BF 
1875 343 lw, COE CCU 1880....274 .. 141 - 
1876....159 .. S46... 1881....366 .. 146 .. 234 
SOFT. ««-3D « 96 13 
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Of various other causes, we find the following: 


Year, Defects Defects of  Neglectin Unforeseen Unexplained 
of Road. Machinery. Operation. Accidents. Accidents. 
1873..... 167 7 101 152 315 
SOT4..<.. 129 63 93 141 218 
po ee 206 100 100 207 222 
oo Soe 25 76 108 160 185 
1877 ..... 118 66 85 131 177 
1878.. 72 41 65 125 175 
1879.. 94 66 90 113 192 
1880 .. 89 64 98 108 237 
18S1.....169 124 104 150 310 


The length of time covered by the above tables is too short, 
and the general character of railroad statistics in this country 
too unreliable, to admit of drawing any very general conclusions 
from these figures. We cannot, however, help noticing the very 
decided increase in the number of accidents in 1881— an increase 
which cannot be accounted for by the new roads brought into 
operation during that year. The number of collisions during 
the past three years shows an increase much greater than the 
length of new roads or the augmented amount of traffic would 
seem to warrant. This is in accordance with the general prin- 
ciple that the danger of collision increases as the square of the 
number of trains; if we double the number of trains, we quad- 
ruple the chance of collision. This form of accident is always 
sure to follow any considerable increase in the volume of traffic, 
and the only remedy is to be found in more precise methods of 
moving trains. A system like the old schedule plan for running 
a few trains upon a single track road, will do for a while, and, 
under careful management and good luck, will allow of a certain 
amount of growth in the traffic; but there comes a time when 
the number of trains demands, not an extension of an old system, 
but a new and a different one. Railroad trains have entered and 
left the Cannon Street Station in London at the rate of over one 
a minute for eighteen suecessive hours. Such work could never 
be done by the mode in use at American stations, where a few 
men run about from switch to switch; but it is made perfectly 
easy and safe by the interlocking system of switches used in 
England. The rapidly increasing number of collisions would 
seem to show that the present system of controlling the move- 
ment of trains is becoming outgrown. Just as soon as this fact 


is fully recognized, we may be sure that American ingenuity will 
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supply what is needed in the shape of an improved method. 
None are so vitally interested in this matter as the railway com- 
panies, and very few serious disasters can occur without pro- 
ducing the necessary change. 

Closely connected with the subject of collisions are two very im- 
portant points. Many of the worst disasters of this kind would 
have been prevented altogether, and others rendered much 
less fatal, had the trains been equipped with a suitable system 
of brakes. The immense advantage of a brake like that of West- 
inghouse is now so well recognized that no argument in its favor 
is needed. There are hundreds of cases where the whole safety 
of a train depends upon whether it can be stopped within five 
hundred or one thousand feet. It seems almost incredible that a 
heavy railroad train running at a rate of fifty miles an hour can 
be stopped in fifteen seconds, and in a distance of less than seven 
hundred feet; but it can be done, and if it had been done, by far 
the larger part of the worst catastrophes we have had during 
the past twenty years would have been prevented. The next 
best thing to stopping the train before a collision or a derailment 
takes place, is to make the cars in such a manner as to resist the 
tendency to crushing. The railroad train of twenty years ago 
was a loosely connected collection of badly made carriages, 
admirably designed to double up and slide over one another, and 
erush the passengers by the operation known as “ telescoping.” 
The train of to-day consists of a firmly made line of well-built 
carriages, so connected that telescoping is almost impossible, 
and able, if occasion demands, to resist very considerable shocks. 
The old train was a series of blocks of various shapes and sizes, 
arranged in a somewhat crooked line, and utterly unable to 
resist any great amount of compression without doubling up. 
The new train is like a straight and continuous, but somewhat 
elastic beam, which requires great force to destroy it. It is not 
too much to say that the Westinghouse brake and the Miller 
platform and coupling together would certainly have prevented 
three-fourths of all the injuries from collisions that have occurred 
in this country for the last twenty years. 

Looking at the second of our tables above, we find that acci- 
dents from defective roadway and defective machinery make full 
as bad a showing during the past few years as those from collis- 
ions. Indeed, there has been a regular increase since 1878, the 
number of accidents, the number killed, and the number injured 
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having doubled since that time—a result by no means referable 
to the increased length of road or the increased amount of traffic. 
An examination of the accidents from broken rails, of which 
five hundred and fifty-nine have been recorded during the past 
nine years, shows that these oceur much oftener in cold than in 
warm weather, and more frequently in severe than in mild win- 
ters; the accidents for January, February, and March during the 
above time numbering three hundred and thirty-three, while the 
number for July, August, and September for the same years was 
only fifty-two. Rails break in cold weather from various causes. 
In badly ballasted and badly drained road-beds the track is much 
more unyielding in winter, and the shocks upon the rails much 
greater. It is also well known that iron containing any con- 
siderable amount of phosphorus is very liable to break under a 
sudden shock when the weather is cold. Rails made of good 
iron do not break in winter, no matter how severe the cold. In 
Scandinavia, with a climate more severe than that of America, 
accidents do not oceur from broken rails, simply because in that 
country none but the best iron is laid upon the railroads. Good 
iron laid upon a well-drained and well-ballasted road-bed will 
save nearly, if not quite, all of the disasters from broken rails. 
We come now to a elass of accidents which are, perhaps, 
more fatal than any others—the breaking-down of bridges. In 
these catastrophes all horrors combine—crushing, mangling, 
drowning, and burning, and here again our record is not at all 
encouraging, the number of bridge disasters in the United 
States for the past nine years having been as follows: 
1873 1874 1875 1876 1877 1878 1879 1880 1881 
19 33 26 20 21 21 ne 16 43 


If we left ont the first and the last of the above numbers 
we might flatter ourselves that a gradual improvement was 
taking place; but what are we to say of the forty-three dis- 
asters in 1881, which seems to be the worst year we have ever 
had, and this in spite of the fact that we have been all the 
time improving our knowledge and our practice of bridge- 
building, and that we certainly know more about such work 
now than we ever did before. 

Railroad bridges, whether of wood or iron, can be so made 
as to be entirely safe under all ordinary conditions of service, 
and they can be kept under such inspection that no element of 
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danger shall be allowed to develop itself. While, however, our 
larger roads, as a general thing, buy good bridges and keep 
them under rigid inspection, many of the smaller roads buy 
very poor bridges and keep them under no inspection at all; for 
the examination of an iron bridge by the ordinary road-master, 
or the walking over these structures by railroad commissioners 
once a year, can hardly be regarded as inspection. The Ashta- 
bula bridge, which broke down in 1876 upon the Lake Shore 
Railroad, killing over eighty persons, fell, it is stated by the 
legislative committee appointed to investigate that disaster, 
“under an ordinary load, by reason of defects in its original 
construction, which defects would have been discovered at any 
time after its erection by careful examination”; and the report 
adds: “The bridge was liable to go down at any time during 
the past ten or eleven years, under the loads that might at any 
time be brought upon it in the ordinary course of the company’s 
business, and it is most remarkable that it did not sooner 
oceur.” Half an hour of competent and honest inspection 
would have condemned the Ashtabula bridge upon the day it 
was finished. 

The Tariffville bridge—which fell in Connecticut in 1878, 
killing thirteen persons and wounding thirty-three more—is not 
an unfair specimen of a large class of wooden bridges in use 
to-day upon American railroads. In point of design, proportions, 
dimensions, and reputation of its builders, it was fully up to the 
average of such structures. It had been periodically inspected 
and pronounced all right. While no competent expert would 
ever have pronounced it a first-class bridge, no person could say 
from looking at it that it was not able to carry the ordinary rail- 
road train safely; but when the right combination of cireum- 
stances came it fell, and exposed the hidden defects that caused 
the disaster. Though nominally a wooden bridge, like all such 
structures, it relied entirely upon iron rods to keep the wood- 
work together. These rods, it is reported, when tested, broke 
with a single blow of a hammer, very much in the manner of 
cast iron, and showed a very inferior quality of material. This 
was a defect which no ordinary inspection would detect, and one 
which may exist to-day in hundreds of bridges now in use upon 
our roads. We have in this country no system of control or 
inspection which can prevent the building and the use of exactly 
such bridges as that at Tariffville. 
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It may be asked if any railroad company — being, of course, 
aware of its liability for damages—will knowingly allow a 
defective structure to be made or used upon its road. It is per- 
haps hardly fair to say that such things are done knowingly, but 
they are certainly done heedlessly, and the result is the same. 
Not less than half of the wooden bridges made upon our rail- 
roads—and on many of our best roads, too,—are built by 
mere carpenters, who can do just one thing—perpetuate the 
blunders they have been brought up to. Not one-half our 
wooden bridges have ever been subjected to any computations 
whatever, but have been proportioned by a kind of guess-work ; 
based upon a greater or less degree of experience, it is true, but 
experience of a very unsystematic kind. Add to this that nearly 
all of our older bridges were designed for trains and engines 
much lighter than those in present use; that there are many 
disreputable concerns which build very poor and unsafe iron 
bridges, and railway directors willing to buy such things be- 
cause they are cheap; and, finally, that we have no efficient 
system of inspection, and we need not wonder that twenty-four 
bridges, on an average, break down every year. At the same 
time, we must bear in mind that there is no need for this class 
of catastrophes ; that any company can at any time buy a bridge 
of a first-class concern, which shall be guaranteed absolutely safe 
and permanent by the very best authority. 

We can have as much safety as we choose to pay for. Asa 
general thing, the managers of our larger roads are well aware 
that they cannot afford to run any very great risks; they are 
intelligent, they are progressive, they are liberal; and we need 
no better evidence of the skill and care with which railway 
traffic, on the whole, is carried on, than the fact that not one 
passenger in a million is killed in this country by any cause for 
which the companies can be held to blame. 

Except in one or two States, we have no system of public 
inspection which has ever been able to detect the weak points in 
a railroad, or to prevent disasters ; and, considering the form of 
our government, it is quite doubtful if we ever shall have. 
The way, however, to all desired improvement is very plain, 
if the public and the companies care enough about safety 
to exert themselves to get it. We have already seen that the 
public is itself accountable for by far the larger part of the 
injuries, and to that extent it must mainly rely upon itself for 
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increased safety. A careful examination of the various causes 
of railroad accidents shows that three-fourths of all injuries to 
individuals may be avoided by obeying the following very simple 
rules. First. Never walk upon a railroad track or bridge. 
Second. Never cross a railroad without looking in both directions 
foratrain. Third. Never get on or off the cars, nor pass from 
one car to another, nor stand upon the platform when the train 
is in motion, no matter how slow that motion may be. Be 
especially careful to regard the above rules when in or about 
railroad stations, and remember that the disaster, when it occurs, 
always comes in an unexpected form, and at an unexpected 
time. 

Of the remaining one-fourth part of all accidents, the control 
of which is in the hands of the railroad companies, by far the 
larger part can certainly be avoided by means of the improved 
modes of construction, maintenance, and operation, which have 
been thoroughly tried and demonstrated to be good. Well-paid 
and competent employés, whose personal interest is thoroughly 
enlisted for the welfare of the road, a rigid system of personal 
accountability through every grade of service, intelligent use of 
the telegraph in train movement, well designed, thoroughly 
built and carefully inspected roadway, bridges, and rolling-stock, 
—these are the guarantees for exemption from railroad disasters. 


GeorGE L. Vosg. 











THE PROTECTION OF FORESTS. 


FOREST preservation, as a national question, must soon 
oceupy public attention. The problem involved is one of grave 
import, and its solution is not easy and cannot be immediate. 
The part taken by the forest in the economy of nature, and 
its relations to the wants of man, are complex, and the American 
people are still ignorant, not only of what a forest is, but of the 
actual condition of their own forests, and of the dangers which 
threaten them. The future prosperity and development of the 
country, however, are so largely dependent upon the preserva- 
tion of the forest that these lessons will in time be learned, 
although, judging from the experience of other countries, they 
will be learned only at the cost of calamities which a better 
understanding of the subject might perhaps have averted. 

It will be necessary, in order to more clearly comprehend the 
importance of the forest question, and the dangers which threaten 
the American forests, to briefly consider their position and char- 
acter. The North American continent may be most conveniently 
divided, in regard to its forest geography, into Atlantie and 
Pacific regions by the line of the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains. The forests of these two regions differ as widely in 
character and composition as the climate of Eastern differs from 
that of Western America. It will be seen, however, that the 
position and nature of these different forests largely depend 
upon the amount and distribution of the rain-fall which they 
enjoy. Since the time of Mahomet, men have been repeating 
after him “The tree is father to the rain”; he might, with 
greater truth, have reversed the aphorism, and declared the rain 
father to the tree. Forests do not produce rain; rain produces 
the forests, and without a certain amount of rain they cannot 
exist at all. The position of the forests and plains of North 
America can be explained upon no other theory. 
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The Eastern border of the continent enjoys a copious and 
well distributed rain-fall; the forests which covered it in one 
unbroken sheet from Hudson’s Bay to the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico were not surpassed in variety, wealth, and beauty 
by those of any other part of the world. If portions of this 
forest were destroyed, it reproduced itself with astonishing 
rapidity; and the energies of the early settlers were often 
taxed to the utmost to prevent the forest from taking pos- 
session again of land which agriculture had torn from its 
grasp at the cost of aimost superhuman labor and hardship. 
The western third of what has been described as the Atlantic 
region presents climatic conditions widely different from those 
of the eastern portion ; it consists of the elevated plateau, which 
falls away from the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, form- 
ing what is known as the Great Plains. Remote from the 
Atlantic, the Gulf and the Lakes, eut off from the Pacifie by 
innumerable mountain ranges, this great interior region receives 
a meager and uncertain rain-fall, sufficient to insure, indeed, 
a growth of herbage, but not sufficient to sustain even the 
seantiest forest. The transition from the forest-clad eastern 
portion of the Atlantie region into its treeless western border is 
gradual; and between the region where the forest holds com- 
plete sway over the land, and the region where absence of 
moisture checks entirely the growth of trees, there is a broad 
strip of debatable ground, where a struggle between the forest 
and the plain is continually going on, and where there is just 
moisture enough to insure, under normal conditions, forest- 
growth. So equally balanced is this struggle that any inter- 
ference on the part of man turns the seale. If he plants trees 
just beyond the area which the natural forest covers, they thrive, 
and the plain is pushed back a little. If he destroys the out- 
posts of the forest, it will reclaim them slowly or not at all, and 
the plain will encroach upon the area formerly forest-covered. 
The forests of the Aflantic region at the time of the settlement 
of the country by Europeans were rich and varied. Their main 
features were a broad belt of spruce and pine spreading south 
from Labrador over Canada and the whole cf Northern New 
England and New York, with a long spur following southward 
the higher ridges of the Appalachian Mountain system. The 
same forest extended north-westward from Hudson’s Bay to 
within the Arctic circle, reaching the Pacific, greatly reduced in 
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vigor and density in the valley of the Yukon. It embraced the 
Great Lakes and extended to the south-west until checked by 
the dry plateau drained by the Saskatchewan and the Red River 
of the North. A second forest of pines extended in a narrow 
belt, less than two hundred miles in width, along the coast, 
from the capes of Virginia to the Brazos River in Texas. West 
of the Mississippi the same forest, increasing greatly in width, 
spread northward over Arkansas and Southern Missouri. The 
remainder of the Atlantic region from the ocean to the eastern 
edge of the central, treeless plateau, with here and there an 
exception where a peculiar geological formation favored the 
growth of pines, was covered with a dense growth of broad- 
leaved trees, often of enormous size and great value. These 
different elements, the great pine and spruce forest of the 
north, the maritime pine belt of the south, and the broad-leaved 
forests of the Appalachian Mountain slopes and the basin of the 
Mississippi, formed the Atlantic forest-region. 

The distribution of the forests of the Pacifie region not less 
clearly illustrates the influence of moisture upon forest-growth. 
The rain-fall of the north-west coast is very large, exceeding that 
of any other part of the continent; it gradually decreases with 
the latitude, and on the coast at the southern boundary of the 
United States is reduced to an average annual precipitation of 
less than ten inches, not quite one-eighth of that received on the 
southern coast of Alaska. High mountain ranges, parallel with 
the coast, and extending from Alaska through the peninsula of 
Lower California, dissipate much of the moisture attracted from 
the Pacific Ocean, leaving the whole of the vast interior region 
east of these mountain ranges, and lying between them and the 
eastern edge of the Pacifie region, imperfectly supplied with 
water. It is a region of light, uncertain, and unequally distribu- 
ted rain-fall, heavier at the north, as on the coast, and decreasing 
gradually with the latitude in nearly the same proportion. 

The whole of the Pacific region is composed of the mass of 
mountain ranges and narrow valleys which form the Cordilleran 
system. The precipitation of moisture, both snow and rain, is, 
of course, heavier on the mountains than in the valleys between 
them, increasing, other things being equal, in proportion to their 
height. In the case of the region in question, the western slopes 
of the mountains facing toward the ocean receive a larger pre- 
cipitation of moisture than their opposite eastern ones. The 
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forests of this region correspond with its rain-fall. Along the 
north-west coast there is a strip of forest unequaled in density 
by any forest outside of the tropics; but this heavy growth does 
not extend east of the western slopes of the main coast-ranges. 
It pushes southward along the California coast, where the red- 
woods illustrate the maximum of forest productiveness ; it de- 
creases in density with the latitude on the slopes of the Sierras, 
disappearing entirely from the California coast-range south of 
Point Conception. 

Throughout the Pacific region the forest is confined to the 
mountains. The great interior ranges are forest-clad, at the 
north the higher ones often heavily; at the south these mount- 
ain forests are light, often disappearing entirely from the lower 
ranges. In South-eastern Arizona, and the adjacent parts of 
New Mexico, the forests, under the influence of heavier and 
more regularly distributed rain-fall, are, however, denser than 
those in the same latitude farther west. But the forests of 
this whole interior region, north as well as south, are the forests 
of a dry country. They are nowhere luxuriant as compared 
with the forests of the Pacific or the Atlantic coast. The trees 
have grown very slowly, and are often of immense age; under- 
brush and seedling trees, which characterize a vigorous forest- 
growth, are wanting, except at the extreme north, or in the 
canons of some of the highest ranges. Everywhere these forests 
show that their struggle for existence has been a severe one. 
They hold the mountains, but they just hold them, and no more. 
The drier valleys are treeless, or nearly so. 

It is not improbable, in the light of recent scientific investi- 
gations, that even so recently as the time when some of the 
immediate ancestors of the trees which form these forests were 
growing, the whole interior region, now believed to be gradually 
drying up, enjoyed a more abundant rain-fall than it now 
receives, and that these forests thus originally grew under more 
favorable conditions than at present. If this hypothesis is cor- 
rect, it will be easy to understand why, under less favorable 
circumstances, their reproduction will be difficult. The interior 
forests at the north may be expected, however, thanks to the 
present rain-fall of that part of the country, to reproduce them- 
selves slowly; but so slowly must this process go on, that, judg- 
ing from the age of existing trees, many hundred years will 
have passed, if these forests are destroyed, before their succes- 
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sors can attain sufficient size to be of economic importance. 
Through all the southern part of the interior region the strug- 
gle for life has been so severe that the stunted groups of trees, 
which barely deserve the name of forests, have only sueceeded 
in finding a foot-hold in the high canons about the heads of 
the scanty streams. The age of some of these small trees is 
immense; few young trees are growing up to replace those 
which perish in the course of nature; and, once destroyed, the 
reproduction of these forests is so doubtful, or must at least be 
so slow, that the possibility of it, even, need not be considered in 
any practical discussion of the question. 

Unlike the forests of the Atlantic, those of the Pacific region 
are composed of a few coniferous species generally of wide 
distribution. Broad-leaved trees are almost entirely wanting in 
these forests, or, where they occur, are confined to the valleys of 
the coast, and to the banks of mountain streams. They nowhere 
form, as in the Atlantic region, an important element in the 
forest composition, and, economically, are of little importance. 

The distribution of the forests, then, over the continent, shows 
that where the rain-fall is heaviest the forest-growth is heaviest ; 
that where the rain-fall is light and unequally distributed the 
forest is proportionally light; and that where the annual average 
rain-fall sinks below a certain amount, about twenty inches, the 
real forest disappears entirely. 

It will be necessary, before discussing the future of the 
American forests, to briefly examine, also, their actual condition 
and the immediate dangers which threaten them. Fatal inroads 
have already been made into the great pine forest of the North 
Atlantic region. Its wealth has been lavished with an unsparing 
hand; it has been wantonly and stupidly cut, as if its resources 
were endless; what has not been sacrificed to the ax has been al- 
lowed to perish by fire. The pine of New England and New York 
has already disappeared. Pennsylvania is nearly stripped of her 
pine, which only a few years ago appeared inexhaustible. The 
great north-western pine States, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota, can show only a few scattered remnants of the noble 
forests to which they owe their greatest prosperity, and which 
not even self-interest has saved from needless destruction. What 
is true of the pine forests of the Northern States is true of the 
less valuable and less productive pine forests of Canada. The 
extent and character of these forests have been the subject of 
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much exaggeration, and as factors in this country’s pine supply 
they need not be seriously considered. The spruce forests, both 
north and south of the boundary, although of late years heavily 
drawn upon to furnish a substitute for the failing pine, are still 
extensive, and with proper management should be able to meet 
for a long time any demands which may be made upon them. 
The southern pine-belt is found to be more important, both in 
area and composition, than has generally been supposed. On the 
Atlantic and eastern Gulf coasts the timber accessible to the 
streams and to existing railroads has been removed, and much of 
the remainder has been injured in the manufacture of turpentine. 
West of the Mississippi River, however, a virgin forest of pine 
still spreads far and wide. The whole southern pine-belt is 
greatly injured by the annual burning which it suffers at the 
hands of stockmen, who thus seek to improve the scanty pastur- 
age which these open forests afford during the early season. 
These fires destroy not only the rich surface humus, but all 
seedlings and young trees too tender to withstand them. The 
present condition of the southern pine-belt as a reserve of 
timber for immediate use is satisfactory, but the future of this 
great forest is, under existing management, precarious and 
doubtful. <A forest in which a regular suecession of young 
trees is not coming on is always in danger of speedy and entire 
destruction. A new forest of pine will, thanks to the climate 
of the Southern States, succeed the present forest ; but the soil, 
robbed of its fertility by the yearly burnings from which it has 
long suffered, will not, it is probable, produce again the species 
to which these forests owe their great importance; others, of 
little commercial value, will replace it,—species which are already 
too frequently springing up on the abandoned lands of the 
South. 

Under a sensible management, which should exclude from 
Southern pine forests, not only fire, but all browsing animals for 
whose benefit such fires are set, and which should restrain within 
proper limits the turpentine industry, they might supply indefi- 
nitely the wants of the world. But such management would 
require some little sacrifice of present income to future pros- 
perity on the part of the owners of this forest property, which 
would, perhaps, be too much to expect of them. It will be as 
difficult to make the South understand that there is a limit to 
the extent and productiveness of its forests as it would have 
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been, a few years ago, to make the inhabitants of Maine or 
Pennsylvania realize that the pine forests of those States were 
not inexhaustible; and, like Maine, Pennsylvania, or Michigan, 
they will not believe that a forest can be destroyed until it 
is too late. The broad-leaved forests of the Atlantic region, 
although greatly reduced in extent by the needs of agriculture, 
and culled, especially at the North, of many of their best trees, 
still contain vast quantities of oak and other valuable hard- 
woods. Their walnut is practically exhausted, and other trees, 
like cherry, hickory, and ash, are no longer abundant, and 
have greatly increased in value. The flanks of the southern 
Appalachian Mountains, and the States immediately west of 
the Mississippi River are still, however, covered with hard- 
wood forests, unsurpassed in variety and productiveness, and 
fully able, under proper management, to long supply all de- 
mands which are likely to be made upon them. The broad- 
leaved forests, especially of the southern Atlantie region, are 
injured by animals ranging through them, to the entire destrue- 
tion of all young seedling trees. Fire is the greatest enemy to 
the American forest; next to fire, the browsing animal inflicts 
upon it the greatest damage; and the American people, in gener- 
ally using their wood-land for pasturage, have adopted the surest 
method to compass the final destruction of their forests. 

The heavy forests of the Pacifie region are still almost intact ; 
other forests of this region, less productive, although from their 
position perhaps even more valuable, have already nearly dis- 
appeared. The unequaled forests of fir of the north-west coast 
hardly show the marks of thirty years of cutting and annually 
increasing fires. In this humid climate, young trees of the same 
valuable species spring up so quickly on land stripped of its origi- 
nal forest-covering, and these new forests grow with such remark- 
able rapidity, that there is little danger of their final extinction. 
Any attempt to estimate even the productive capacity of this 
belt of forest is vain, although it is safe to assume that it 
contains the largest and most valuable body of coniferous timber 
remaining in any part of the world. The noble forests of pine 
and fir which grace the western slope of the California Sierras are 
still, so far as their mature trees are concerned, largely intact, 
although the increase in the number of forest-fires in this region 
is alarming. The Sierra forests, thanks to their usually inaccess- 
ible position, have so far, for the most part, escaped the organ- 
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ized attacks of the lumberman. Serious, and often fatal injury 
has been inflicted upon them, however, by the sheep which every 
summer are driven up by thousands to pasture in the cool, moist 
subalpine meadows of these high mountains. The sheep, en- 
forced by great bands of horses, cattle, and goats, clean every- 
thing before them; nothing but the large trees and the most 
stubborn and thorny chapparal escape their voracity. Every 
young tree, every bud, and every blade of herbage, is devoured ; 
everything green is destroyed; and the sheep tread out from the 
dry, gravelly hill-sides the roots of all young and delicate plants. 

The Sierra forest is, over most of its extent, a forest largely 
composed of full-grown trees, containing but few young seed- 
lings, and little undergrowth to shelter and protect them; its 
condition, then, is critical, and unless measures can be taken 
for effectually limiting the range of browsing animals, its total 
extinction must be merely a question of time. 

The belt of red-wood forest along the California coast has 
already suffered severely at the hands of the lumberman, and 
many of its fmest and most accessible trees have already been 
removed. A large amount of this valuable timber is still stand- 
ing—less, however, than has generally been supposed; and at 
the present rate of consumption the commercial importance of 
this forest will have disappeared at the end of a few years more. 
It will, however, owing to the large annual precipitation of 
moisture received by this portion of the California coast, and 
the unusual vitality of the red-wood tree itself, spread again 
through the canons of the coast range; but centuries must elapse 
before such new forests can rival in productiveness or extent 
those which California is now so rapidly dissipating. The for- 
ests of the northern interior region are still comparatively intact ; 
few demands upon them have yet been made, although extensive 
and destructive forest-fires sweep bare every year great areas 
along the mountain sides. The northern forests are largely 
composed of the valuable species of the north-west coast, and, 
with proper protection, will long supply with fuel and building 
material the agricultural population now rapidly pushing into 
this part of the United States. The great pine forest which 
extends east from the flanks of the San Francisco Mountains, in 
Arizona, nearly along the thirty-fifth parallel of latitude across 
the New Mexico boundary, has, up to the present time, escaped 
serious injury. Less valuable in its composition than the for- 
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ests of Montana and Idaho, and yielding timber of comparatively 
inferior quality, this broad belt of pine is—owing to its isolated 
position between wide stretches of desert—of prime importance 
to the future development of this region. The remaining forests 
of the interior region, including those of the high Colorado 
Mountains, are largely wasted; the mining industry has already 
made serious drains upon them, and fires are hcking them up in 
every direction. It is hardly possible to realize the damage 
which has been inflicted upon these forests during the past 
twenty years; they are scarcely reproducing themselves any- 
where; and in a few years, unless the present rate of destruction 
can be reduced, they will have entirely disappeared. 

The forests of the United States, taken as a whole, are still 
capable of yielding annually a large amount of material, and of 
continuing to do so for many years. The white-pine forests, it 
is true, are nearly exhausted, but with this exception none of the 
great sources of the country’s supply are yet in immediate dan- 
ger of extermination, although the California red-wood cannot 
long withstand the increased demand which a scarcity of white 
pine will entail upon it. The effect of local exhaustion is, how- 
ever, already felt in many parts of the country, and the con- 
stantly increasing distance between the forest and the great 
centers of distribution is advancing the price of all lumber to the 
consumer; the days, however, when the United States will expe- 
rience a real timber-famine are not yet very near, and we can 
still boast, although in somewhat less exalted terms than for- 
merly, of the forest-covering so generously spread out for us. 

The proper relations of the Government, both general and 
State, to the forest have of late somewhat occupied the publie 
mind. The discussions which this subject has given rise to 
have, it is true, been generally vague and unsatisfactory; but 
they have appeared in so many quarters that their significance 
vannot be overlooked. The first point clearly to be settled in 
such a discussion is whether the Government can properly inter- 
fere at all in the management of the forest, and whether the 
laws of trade may not safely be trusted to regulate, in the long 
run, the extent and nature of the forest-covering of the country 
in the same manner that they may be trusted to regulate the 
volume and character of other crops. 

If the area of productive forest could be extended as quickly 
and with as much certainty, in response to the demands of 
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larger consumption, as the area of other crops can be extend- 
ed, or if the forest had no other function to perform than to 
supply the world with lumber, the laws which regulate the sup- 
ply of any commodity, by the demand for it, might well be left 
to work out the future of our forests. But a forest crop, unlike 
other crops, is slow to mature; its area cannot be extended or 
reduced from year to year in response to large or small demands 
for lumber ; and the long period which must elapse between the 
first growth of a forest and its maturity increases enormously 
the risks to which all crops are subjected. A forest fire may 
destroy ina single day the growth of five hundred years, and 
what another five hundred years can hardly replace ; the forest 
is subject, too, to dangers which do not affect other crops of 
quick maturity; it cannot always be extended at will, or ex- 
tended or renewed at all except within certain limits. The laws, 
then, which in the long run regulate the supply of wheat or corn 
ean hardly be depended upon to deal exclusively with the future 
of the forest, even if its only office was to furnish lumber. 

The forest plays another and more important part in the 
economy of nature. It is now well understood that the influ- 
ence of the forest upon rain-fall is not great. The removal of a 
forest from any region will not diminish the amount of rain fall- 
ing upon it; nor can the increase of forest area in a slightly 
wooded or treeless country increase its rain-fall. The gradual 
drying up of countries once fertile within the history of the 
human race, but now barren and almost uninhabitable, must be 
traced to gradual geological changes, of course entirely beyond 
the reach of human control, and not to the mere destruction of 
the forest. It will be well to bear these facts in mind; the 
popular belief that forests affect the rain-fall has too long con- 
fused the discussion of the forest question and carried it far 
beyond its legitimate limits. But if the forest does not cause 
rain to fall, it husbands it after it has fallen. It serves, to bor- 
row an expression of the gardener, as a mulch on the earth’s 
surface. It prevents the water which has fallen from flowing 
away too rapidly over the surface of the ground; it protects 
springs; it delays the melting of snow; it cheeks evaporation 
and equalizes temperature; it breaks the force of destructive 
winds; it holds the soil on the sides of steep mountain deeclivi- 
ties and prevents it from washing into the valleys below. 

The flow of rivers in regions from which the forest covering 
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has been removed is irregular and uncertain. Heavy rains 
flowing over the frozen surface of the ground, freed from the 
natural barrier which the trunks and roots of trees offer to rapid 
superficial flow, or snow, deprived of the shelter of the for- 
est and melting suddenly, reach the stream so rapidly that 
it is unable to carry off the unusual volume of water: 
the banks are overflowed and finally destroyed, and destruc- 
tive floods ensue. If the river flows from a high mountain 
range the dangers attending the removal of the forest from 
about its sources are greatly increased; and the rapid melting of 
the great body of snow which accumulates at high elevations 
during the winter months is followed by more disastrous results. 
Torrents are formed which every year increase in force and 
extent; first the soil and then the rocks themselves are torn from 
the steep mountain sides and hurled into the valley below. The 
damage done, the stream,— which during a few weeks had poured 
down death and destruction from the mountain to the valley,—its 
natural reservoirs quickly exhausted, dwindles into a slender 
brooklet or dries up entirely. This has been the history of 
many European streams heading in the Alps and other mount- 
ain ranges of Southern Europe, and this must always be the 
history of every stream flowing from a high mountain range on 
which the forests which regulate and protect its flow are ineau- 
tiously disturbed. Southern Europe has thus lost many of her 
fairest and richest provinces; and, judged by the dangers 
which have followed its removal under such circumstances, it 
is perhaps not too much to say that the highest claim for care 
and protection which the forest can make upon man lies in this 
power which it possesses to regulate and protect the flow of 
rivers. 

It is not, then, merely as a collection of trees to be cut down 
and sawed into lumber that the forest must be regarded; 
although in its purely economic aspect the American forest is 
well worth the greatest care and protection. It now yields every 
year not far from four hundred and fifty million dollars’ worth of 
raw material, and gives employment directly and indirectly to 
nearly a million pairs of hands, and its maximum productive 
capacity is not yet nearly reached. But the great value of the 
forest, in which lies its real claim to public consideration, is not 
its capacity of production, however great they may be, but its 
power to protect the surface of the ground from degradation, 
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regulate the flow of rivers, modify temperature, and preserve the 
rain which falls upon the earth. 

If the necessity and propriety of government aid in the 
preservation of the forest can be shown, in what manner can it 
best be executed? So far as concerns the Atlantic region, the 
time has passed for government action. The Government domain 
in Eastern America has either passed, or is passing so rapidly 
into private hands, that the Government has practically no forest 
left, in the Atlantic region, to protect. It should not be asked to 
plant trees on the public domain beyond the belt where trees 
grow naturally; for trees cannot be made, under any ¢ireum- 
stances, to grow there; and the proposition occasionally advanced 
that, following the example of some European governments, the 
nation should buy up waste land in the older States for the 
purpose of planting trees, can never be seriously entertained. 
And, even if the Government could properly interfere in the 
working of the Atlantic forest, there would be little real neces- 
sity for its doing so. That part of this region which was 
originally wooded can always be recovered with forest without 
great difficulty; and that part which was naturally destitute of 
forest will remain so, until some gradual change in the surface 
of the earth shall have increased the rain-fall over the central 
plateau of the continent. So far, then, as the General Govern- 
ment is concerned, the extent and character of the Atlantic 
forest may be safely regulated by individual effort. If it 
can be shown that private capital invested in forest property 
can seeure profitable returns, capital will find no difficulty 
in raising forests in any of the Eastern or Central States ; 
and capital thus employed, as is true in the case of other invest- 
ments, may expect reward in proportion to the intelligence with 
which it is applied to such new enterprises. But the forest, as 
has already been shown, runs risks which do not affect other 
crops; it may therefore, perhaps, with propriety receive special care 
at the hands of State Governments. Fire threatens the forest at 
every stage of its existence, and a fire may often inflict as much 
damage upon a fully mature forest ready for the ax as upon one 
just emerging from the seed; and, as long as such fires are 
allowed to spread unchecked, there can be no security in forest 
property, and capital will avoid such investment. Stringent 
State laws, which shall make punishable all persons starting 
forest fires, and hold them responsible for the losses oceca- 
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sioned by such fires, must be passed by every State; and public 
opinion must make the execution of such laws possible, before 
forests can be generally looked upon as possible investments. 
Until this is accomplished, there can be no security in holding 
forest property. Such fires are usually the result of gross care- 
lessness or wanton mischief, and it would not be difficult, in a 
community roused to the importance of preserving the forest, to 
fix the responsibility of their origin. 

In the northern pine forests—where the damage caused by 
fires has far exceeded in immediate loss that experienced by any 
other part of the country—they are started, not in the dense, 
uncut forest, but in the rear of the logging operations, where 
masses of tops and branches have been left strewn over the 
ground among the small and half-grown trees unfit for market, 
but which, if protected from fire, might soon yield another crop 
of logs. Such débris becomes dry as tinder by midsummer, and 
furnishes the best conceivable material to feed the flames of a 
great fire. Such fires destroy, not only all trees which the ax has 
spared, but so change the nature of the soil itself that it will not 
yield another crop of pine until the growth and decay of genera- 
tions of other plants have gradually restored its fertility. As 
the first step toward protecting the remnants of the white 
pine forest, State laws should be passed compelling the logger, 
under the penalty of fine, or even imprisonment, to care- 
fully collect and burn during the winter in which the trees 
are cut every part of them not carried away. That such a law 
could be enforeed, and that its enforcement would be followed 
by beneficial results, cannot be doubted. It would slightly in- 
crease the cost of manufacturing pine lumber to carry out the 
provisions of such a law, and its enforeement would entail some 
little expense upon the State; but if this legislation could 
prevent one such fire as recently drew upon Michigan the atten- 
tion and sympathy of the civilized world, the money which it 
would cost to enforee it were wisely spent. Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota are in immediate need of such laws, if 
they hope to continue much longer the production of pine, 
because in these States, more than in any other part of the 
Atlantie region at least, a reckless disregard for the future of 
the forest prevails—a recklessness born of the very immensity 
of the forests which once covered them. 

Additional and better State laws are needed in many States 
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to regulate the ranging of cattle and other browsing animals in 
the forest. The right of every man to use his wood-lands as 
pasture cannot be denied; it is equally evident that a man may 
be properly restrained from allowing his animals to range 
through his neighbor’s woods. Free ranging of browsing ani- 
mals through the forest is the relic of a barbarous and unprofit- 
able agriculture; and animals might with equal propriety be 
allowed to graze at will in the midst of other agricultural crops. 
The passage of fencing laws in States like Missouri and South 
Carolina, which had long suffered from the free range of cattle, 
has been followed by the most marked and gratifying improve- 
ment of the forests, and the example should be promptly fol- 
lowed by every State where such laws do not already exist. 
Apart from the benefit which the forest would derive from such 
legislation, its passage, in doing away with the necessity of fene- 
ing cattle out of cultivated land, would make an enormous saving 
in the country’s annual fence bill, the heaviest item in the cost 
of producing our crops. 

Forest protection for the Atlantic region, then, should be 
sought from the State, and not from the General Government ; 
in the Pacifie region different conditions in the forest necessitate 
different action. The General Government still controls immense 
areas of forest stretching over the mountain ranges of the 
Pacific region, and here, if anywhere, the experiment of gov- 
ernment protection of the forest can be tried. On the coast, the 
climatie conditions will always insure forest growth, and if the 
Government undertakes to preserve any portion of the coast 
forest it should do so only because it will seem a profitable busi- 
ness transaction to withdraw from immediate sale land which 
promises soon, with a larger demand for timber, to increase 
enormously in value; but it is in the interior region that the 
Government can perhaps en.er with more propriety upon forest 
preservation, as the forests of the interior cannot long sur- 
vive the wasteful and short-sighted methods of individual 
management. These interior forests either do not, under 
existing conditions, readily reproduce themselves, or do not, 
when once removed, grow at all again. They are capable, how- 
ever, if properly protected, of supplying for a long time the 
wants of a considerable population; they protect the flow of 
streams on which the agriculture of a large part of this region 
must depend; they guard the great California valley against the 
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dangers of mountain torrents; and their total destruction can 
be predicted with much confidence unless active protective 
measures can be adopted to save them. Under the peculiar con- 
ditions of the distribution and growth of these interior forests, 
the practicability, then, of preserving certain portions of them 
as Government forest reserves, is worthy of the most careful 
consideration and study. It would seem perfectly practicable to 
withdraw entirely from entry or sale for such purpose, for the 
present at least, certain forest lands still belonging to the nation 
in Montana, Idaho, Colorado, Arizona, and California. 

It is, of course, impossible here to indicate exactly where 
such reserves should be made, or in what manner they could be 
best administered ; they should, however, of course be selected 
with regard to the protection of important streams and the 
preservation of a supply of lumber, where probable future 
population will most require it. Such forest reserves, if sen- 
sibly managed, would, at the north at least, continue to produce 
lumber indefinitely ; and, entirely apart from the influence they 
would exert upon the general prosperity of the region, could be 
made self-supporting. The Government has, however, already 
ceded to different railroad corporations alternate sections of 
much of the territory in question, and as such forest reserves 
must, to be successful, extend uninterruptedly over large areas, 
such a plan as is suggested could only be developed to its great- 
est possibilities through some arrangement between the Govern- 
ment and the railroads for joint forest preservation. What 
benefits the community benefits, in the long run, the railroads 
also; and those which cross the continent, or penetrate into the 
wilds of the Pacific region, might wisely join in any scheme for 
the protection of these forests. 

As one step toward a solution of the forest question, the law 
known as the Timber Culture Act should no longer be allowed 
to disgrace the statute book ; originally intended to encourage 
the growth of forests in the treeless parts of the country, it has 
failed entirely in accomplishing what it was honestly expected 
to accomplish. It has given rise to gigantic frauds, and has 
already cost the Government several million acres of land which 
have passed into private hands without any return whatever. 
Apart from its worthlessness as a means of securing the growth 
of forests, this law is deceptive, and therefore dangerous. It 
encourages the planting of trees where trees cannot grow unless 
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artificially irrigated, and thus entails losses upon honest settlers, 
deceived in the belief that the Government would not encourage 
impracticable and useless planting. 

Looking, then, over the whole field, it is seen that the forests 
of the country, with a single important exception, are still 
capable of large production. It is evident, however, that grave 
fears should be felt for their future extent and composition ; that 
in all the Eastern and Central States legislation is required to 
protect the forest from fire and indiscriminate pasturage, and 
that in the interior Pacific region experiments in forest pro- 
tection could, perhaps, be wisely undertaken, unless this region 
is to be entirely stripped of its forests. All protective legisla- 
tion, however, will fail to accomplish the results expected from 
it, unless backed by popular belief in the value of the forest. 
Such belief will come only with a better understanding of the 
importance of the subject; and the American people must 
learn several economic lessons before the future of their 
forests can be considered secure. They must learn that a 
forest, whatever its extent and resources, can be exhausted in a 
surprisingly short space of time through total disregard in its 
treatment, of the simplest laws of nature; that browsing animals 
and fires render the reproduction of the forest impossible ; that 
the forest is essential to the protection of rivers; that it does not 
influence rain-fall, and that it is useless to plant trees beyond the 
region where trees are produced naturally. When these lessons 
shall have been learned, forest protection in the United States 
will be possible and can be made effectual. 


CHARLES 8S. SARGENT. 
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